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MODERN SPECULATIVE RADICALISM. 


OR more than a century there has been a vast movement of 

mind in the Western world, which now receives the general 
name of radicalism. Or going back to the beginning, we should fix 
the date of its explicit appearance as the 31st October, 1517, when 
Martin Luther affixed certain daring theses to the gates of the castle 
church of Wittenberg. In ‘the next century, it assumed shape in 
English and New English Puritanism ; in the next, played a subordi- 
nate indefinable part in the American Revolution, while in France 
it had become meantime a speculative mania, warring in the name 
of reason upon all the higher antecedent experience of humanity, 
which mania, getting to be practical, broke out at length in the im- 
measurable frenzy of the Revolution of 1789. From this it retired 
discomfited, despaiting, disgraced, glad to hide its head; and just 
when it seemed gone forever, lo! here it is again all over the Western 
world, sober, resolute, thoughtful, morally earnest, and, in its maturer 
phases, profoundly religious. It has had many characters ; it has 
many still ; and it is often opposed to itself. It may be advancing 
in one line of thought, while rather receding than advancing in 
another. Thus Protestantism at first strengthened monarchical 
power, while fighting the battle of the soul against the despotism of 
the church. It may be in a mature stage with respect to the prob- 
lems of religion, for example, while in a stage less mature by some 
degrees with respect to those of politics ; which I think a character- 
istic position in our country. But there is a general order in the 
movement, nevertheless. Thus in religion it was during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries a movement strictly within the limits of a 
special theological tradition ; with Spinoza and some minor names 
as exceptions in the latter century. In the eighteenth, it was a war 
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of the understanding against, not tradition in its formal statements 
alone, but the spiritual experience of mankind in its innermost im- 
port ; while, however, a very different spirit was arising with Lessing 
in Germany. In the nineteenth, it finds some difficulty in believing 
in anything but experience, and only in its higher forms dares confide 
enough in ideas to find what this experience of man, in the heart and 
essence of it, has really been. 

I propose to consider modern radicalism in its attitude towagd the 
higher problems of human life and the higher facts of human history. 
Nothing of this kind would now need to be done, had the well-known 
work of Mr. Lecky been adequate to its theme. But this able scholar, 
carrying in his head such a magazine of facts, and able to state them 
in a manner so lucid, and a spirit so pure, lacks intellectual grasp, 
and enriches the memory more than he helps the intelligence. My 
own inquiry, however, is very limited. I speak distinctively of specu- 
lative or theoretic radicalism only. I limit myself further to this in 
its religious aspect. And thirdly, only its characteristic attitude is 
here to be considered. A limited inquiry, but large enough for the 
occasion, it may be found. 

First, we must ask what radicalism and what conservatism ave in 
the most general idea of them. There is a sort of conservatism which 
stands only upon advantages held in possession. It says, “I have 
wealth, I have respectability, I am well off here, and well guaranteed 
for the hereafter. Any change, good or bad in itself, will be bad for 
me ; change is my enemy ; I bolt and bar my doors, and, so far as I 
can, the doors of the world against it.” There is on the other hand 
a sort of radicalism which, with fine things in the mouth, means in 
the heart of it, “You are in place, and I am out; you have, and I 
want ; any change gives me a chance, and the more chance the more 
sweeping it be.” There is a conservatism which is only a moral lazi- 
ness, and a radicalism which is little more than a moral itch. We 
pass these by ; we pass by whatever in a higher state of mind is only 
accidental or only incidental ; and, leaving all this behind, inquire 
concerning pure mental tendencies. 

It has been found of late that in common clay there is concealed 
as its real basis, a fine metal, closely resembling silver, which, when 
a cheap process for its disengagement shall have been discovered, 
promises important uses. In the clay of our humanity, in the ten- 
dencies of sects and parties, hidden beneath their gross rivalries, 
there is another a/uminium, finer still. I delight in nothing more 
than the discovery and disengagement of this pure metal. Clay is 
indeed but clay; I scrape it off my boots, like another ; I have no 
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wish to represent the actual fact as cleaner or handsomer than it 
really is ; but if something pure, like silver, can be eliminated from 
it, or even if it be there, though not to be extricated, let us know, if 
possible, what it is. 

The characteristic distinction between radicalism and conservatism 
I conceive to be this : the radical reposes in Mind, or to take the most 
comprehensive word, in Spirit, as living, active, free ; the conservative 
reposes in antecedent experience, that is, in Spirit as embodied in 
history. The one says, “ This is true and right, for I think it”: the 
other, “ This is true and right, for I found it here, and stated as such, 
on coming into the world.” 

The radical has a strong position. Listen to him, hear his profes- 
sion of faith ; it will not be found unattractive. “ What reason, con- 
science, heart approve,” he says, “I believe. If reason say, ‘It is 
thus and so,’ to me it is indeed thus and so, though kings decree, 
and councils decide, and traditions aver, and institutions represent 
the contrary. If conscience, rationally enlightened, say, ‘Do thus 
and so,’ I do it, though fires blaze in my pathway. If heart and 
faith, out of their living power, lift up a hope which is indeed a prayer 
to the heavens, I fly on their wings; no weight shall hold me 
down. The voice of the Spirit of Truth must indeed be represented 
for me by that of my own spirit: I accept the necessity, confident 
that the universal spirit will be true to me when I am true to myself. 
What indeed can I do but think my best? To distrust my own 
being, — is it not to distrust more than my own being? Is there not 
a blasphemy in the doubt? If my intelligence lie to me, who is re- 
sponsible for the falsehood? I am bold enough to think according 
to my ability ; but I am zoft bold enough to push a question of verac- 
ity against the eternal Principle of Thought itself!” Let the man 
so speaking be worthy of his words, and it were not easy to hate or 
despise him. 

But the conservative also has his profession of. faith, which may 
not seem the worst possible ; let us listen to him. “I do not,” he 
says, “distrust my own being ; rather I distrust my own power to 
arrive at its postulates and determinations by an immediate exercise 
of consciousness. I am limited by my special temperament, if not 
by want of opportunity, culture, and intellectual power ; truth is not 
so limited. At best, I am but one man, and dare not attempt to find 
in my own being all which belongs to that of humanity, in my own 
mind all which’ mind in its universality declares. Only all truth is 
wholly true ; partial truth is partial falsehood ; I will therefore ve 
as little partial as I can be. Now, there is more reason embodied in 
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the experience of humanity, than there is in me as an individual in- 
telligence. Therefore I modestly refer myself to that, taking what 
comes /o me rather than what could come /vom me, expressly as being 
the larger and richer in significance of the two. I will not shut my- 
self up to my rood of ground when I may have the whole earth for 
my commons.” Said simply and sincerely, this also would have 
force. Here, then, are two attitudes of mind precisely opposed, yet 
neither to be condemned outright. Spirit thinking, speaking, on the 
one hand; Spirit spoken, its thoughts embodied in visible facts, on 
the other ;—both are venerable. But let us, as radicals, attend first 
to that position, whose unity with our own is least apparent. 

It is undoubtedly true that more reason is involved in the recorded 
experience of humanity than any mind, however great, could evolve 
immediately from its own resources. The thought which has made 
a Christendom for us is a grander thought than the brightest indi- 
vidual could sit down and write out irrespective of that. It takes mil- 
lions of ages to give the earth a fertile soil, and equally in humanity 
an enormous past to make a rich present. Even when thinking 
most freely, we are in point of fact drawing from wells dug for us by 
forgotten centuries. “ An endless seeker with no past at my back?” 
Who spoke? was it Emerson or Socrates, America or Greece? 
Whichever, he has a very great past at his back, and not there in 
vain, who has arrived at this spirituality of purpose, this consecration 
of thought. 

A new and even religious respect for embodied fact constitutes 
one chief element in the higher genius of this century. In the im- 
measurable scale of degrees, it is indeed only facts of a humble order, 
which as yet charm attention ; but a beginning has been made. See 
cultivated, able men, faithfully putting out their eyes at the micro- 
scope over cell-germs and animalcula,—looking at the infinite 
through a pin-hole, and discerning a great deal, too. See another, 
making prolonged studies of the mud-worm, and the house-fly. Two 
or three years ago Mr. Agassiz lectured in Boston before a highly cul- 
tivated and delighted audience upon a subject which some centuries 
ago might have been thought befitting only a philosopher in cap and 
bells, —upon the clam. All the principal newspapers had reporters 
there busily scratching ; copious notes of the lecture appeared in 
print next day ; the clam had become a matter of public interest, the 
clam had obtained admission to the best society, — and not in the 
shape of chowder. That lecture I reckon among the more signifi- 
cant events of American history : the future Bancroft should not for- 
get it. This regard for fact, for embodied and defined Nature, has 
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genius, has religion in it. John Stuart Mill thinks there may be a 
religion without a God. Yes, religion with only a clam, — and the 
infinite energy of Nature behind it and implied in it. We might 
almost call this the new fetish worship ;—— not by any means a mere 
repetition of the old, yet, like that, beginning at the bottom. Many 
men now-a-days get their best sense of the Ineffable in this way. The 
charm, the fascination, comes, not from the small object in itself, but 
from that Unnameable it suggests. Perhaps his clamship has not in 
and for himself got admitted to good society after all ; he might find 
on presenting his card that clam f/us Infinite Nature, and clam gua 
clam, are not considered as quite the same. 

This touching reverence for embodied fact was characteristic of 
Thoreau, and constituted the vital essence of his genius. He did, it 
is true, limit himself to facts almost wholly inarticulate, having his 
blind side, and a very blind side indeed, but having also on another 
side such an eye, so sympathetic, so deep-seeing, as was given to 
few in his century, — indeed in some respects it was perhaps the best 
eye of the century. His life was a religion, a worship, and of the 
purest quality, nothing purer seen in our day ; but it was a worship 
beginning at the bottom once more, following literaily the footsteps of 
Spirit, its sign pedal, getting so near the soles of its feet. 

I remember talking with him once, when he began to tell of find- 
ing arrow heads, with remnants of Indian tobacco pipes, and broken 
pottery, in the neighborhood. “When I come upon these things,” 
he said, “I feel that I have indeed found something! This is genu- 
ine and unmistakeable ; there is Nature in it, no cant, nor artifice, 
nor make-belief ; it is solid and real as rock ; and with such relics 
before me I could lose the houses of the village, the shops, the 
churches, and the post office, without missing them.” 

By way of offset, I began chanting the praises of the Westminster 
catechism. “Here,” I said, “are arrow-heads of another sort, 
weapons used in a warfare with the embodical principle of evil, — 
quite as primitive in their way as those of your indians, and some- 
what Aarder than flint, I think. Here is the smoke of the bottomless 
pit rather than that of a tobacco pipe, suggesting a narcotic for nerves 
finer and more vital by far than those affected by the Indian weed. 
Broken pottery? Think of that cup of communion which men once 
quaffed, verily believing that they drank the blood of God. There is 
broken pottery for you! Broken, hopelessly broken, I admit ; but 
suggesting such memories, such thoughts not to be spoken!” 

The world must learn to reverence the higher facts, as it is just 
beginning to reverence the lower. Calvinism, — it is much more than 
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a mere opinion, to be tried in an opinion scale, found wanting, and 
flung aside as a cheat. It is a vast out-birth from the heart of 
Nature, with profound, infinite thoughts in it, wherein, however 
crudely stated, are the thoughts of eternal Spirit itself. As matter of 
opinion I could accuse it; as fact, part of the spiritual history of 
man, I s¢udy it, bringing to bear upon it the most powerful sympa- 
thetic solvents I am master of, as Sir Humphrey Davy applied the 
galvanic battery to soda and potassa. Without Calvinism what were 
America, Great Britain, Western Europe indeed, now? Causes are 
worthy of their effects, in history as elsewhere. 

The opinion-scdle is not precisely the one to weigh the universe in. 
Weigh ; but make allowances, and above all keep up a just reverence 
for high human fact, sacred energies of hnan’s heart ; else the opin- 
ion-scale will be more deceiving than any blindest worship of custom. 
A gentleman found in his possession a light guinea, and gave it to 
his Irish servant, saying, “ This is light weight, and will not pass ; 
take it, and get what you can for it.” Happening to inquire about 
it a day or two later, he was told by the servant with great glee, that, 
having to pay for a glass of beer, he had slipped it between two half- 
pence, and so passed it successfully off! The Voltaires act more 
honestly, but not otherwise more wisely. They find that Mosaicism, 
for example, does not come up to the standard weight of good coin. 
“Ha! Light weight! Fraud! We have been cheated, but no 
others shall be cheated.” And away it goes out at the window. 

I am ashamed to think what pains, what appliances, the miners in 
California use to crush quartz, that they may obtain from it some 
minute fractional per centum of gold, when I compare with this in- 
dustry the manner in which some Buckle, amid storms of applause, 
treats the history of man. History, forsooth, must be all gold, and 
that, too, ready minted, perfect in weight, clear cut in the impression, 
else it is “ superstition,” and fit only to furnish a warning! But no, 
I am giving too much credit ; the real point of that complaint is that 
the gold is not drass, — that the transcendent elements of human ex- 
perience appear in it at all. 

Now, conservatism does service by simply clinging to the higher 
facts of history, heroically persisting in the faith that these are of a 
divine import. I have a pleasure in its pertinacity, and like to see 
the irrepressible tides come flowing back upon the Mrs. Partington- 
Voltaires, when, however honorable their impulse, they would treat 
what is grandest in man’s record only with a broom. It is an attempt 
to sweep out Nature ; which in the end will not be swept out. 

But the radical on his side has somewhat to say. History is vital- 
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ized for us only, or at least chiefly, as it is resolved in thought. Re- 
maining mere experience, embodied in custom, tradition, institution, 
and blindly reverenced as such, it may indeed shape men’s conduct, 
but will not refresh their minds ; it may impress moralities upon 
them, but will do so without making them inwardly, freely, vitally 
moral. Hegel says of China,— whose civilization is the most strictly 
traditional in the world,— that it exhibits a morality of the mass, 
which cannot be found in any individual, and an intelligence implied 
in the public order, that never becomes explicit and productive in 
personal consciousness. But where progress ends, decay sets in. 
The tree dies when it ceases to grow. Mere recital becomes at last 
automatic ; the forces of man’s spirit, no longer engaged, grow weak 
for want of exercise, or wander in aimless irregularities. So we may 
believe that M. Huc does not speak merely as a catholic missionary, 
when he declares Chinese civilization to be in a steady process of 
decomposition. 

Facts are dead things until they are seen under the aspect of truth ; 
and the truth must not be merely that they are, or were, facts. What 
is more insignificant than the clam to the clam digger ? — though he 
has no doubt of its being really a clam. It is to one who regards it 
in the light of thought that the poor little creature has a suggestion 
which is not poor nox small. Crush your auriferous quartz, if you 
would obtain gold. “Clinging to fact?” the rigorous radical might 
say, glancing at his rival. “Clinging to it much like barnacles to a 
ship’s bottom, always on the under side, and always where they were, 
no matter what voyage is made.” And there is a conservatism, by 
which the sarcasm is not wholly unmerited. 

Besides, it is only a limited and local, never a universal, experience 
which custom and tradition bring to our doors. In order to compre- 
hend the experience of humanity, we must find its significance, its 
principles, its unity with living mind. 

Our result, then, is that conservatism comes to intelligence only by 
assuming the radical attitude, and so/ving man’s experience, while 
radicalism comes to maturity only by assuming the conservative atti- 
tude, and respecting man’s experience. 

Accordingly, mature radicalism may be defined as that which em- 
braces the highest virtue of conservatism, without sharing its limita- 
tions, or at all losing its own distinctive character. Now, it is toward 
this ripe stage that radicalism in America is rapidly tending, — that 
is, so far as the problems of religion are concerned, for with respect 
to some others the same cannot, perhaps, be said. 

Let me illustrate this ripeness by an instance drawn from the field 
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of theology. There has been in Christendom a doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, — one of the cardinal doctrines of the church. To radicalism 
a hundred years ago this doctrine was arrant nonsense. Fifty years 
ago it still suggested little more than a juggle of words in the dogma 
of the Trinity. To-day religious radicals are affirming the intercom- 
munication of the spirit of humanity with, and its fructification by, 
absolute Spirit, in a manner which to the very partisans of the old 
doctrine seems overweening. These radicals tell us that in all ages 
this faith has been the ineffable solace and the exhaustless invigora- 
tion of man’s soul. Perhaps their statement is not always guarded 
and limited with sufficient care, for such things will happen : but the 
instance is very significant, not only as it illustrates a general ten- 
dency, but as it shows the extent to which this tendency has been 
already productive. 

For this recognition is central, axial : radicalism remains eccentric 
until it arrives at this. As there could not be an astronomy, were 
not the necessary laws of man’s understanding one and the same 
with those laws which govern the movements of worlds ; as there 
could be no true philosophy, were not reason in man of like kind 
with universal reason ; so could there be no religion in the high 
sense, no divine liberation of the soul, wherein freedom and obedi- 
ence are identical, were not that to which man’s obedience is due 
sovereign 7z him, sovereign with him, not merely over him. And I 
have often thought that if one would get the key to Carlyle, he must 
not neglect what I venture to call the great man’s failure at this point. 
Let one read Carlyle’s lecture upon Mohammed, his eulogy on the 
Book of Job, and kindred passages scattered through his writings, 
and it will appear that this noble writer’s ultimate conception is that 
of an omnipotent will, going only over man’s head, and requiring 
unqualified submission and service. Cannot one find in that the 
admiration of autocracy, which has grown upon him all his life? How 
should not a prevailing will seem to him the highest thing on earth? 
How should not he conceive it the chief duty of men in general to 
find out some one to obey, some one to typify for them the pure au- 
tocracy of the universe? It is true he dislikes a stupid obstinacy ; 
but his point of view remains. Prevailing Wills, he thinks, ought to 
prevail : it is only dogged Wont’s that he disesteems. 

Is God only above? Is man only beneath? Were it too daring to 
say that the ve/igion of God is implied in that of man, the faith of the 
Eternal in the faith of humanity? Was it a mere shot into the air, 
that old Hebrew notion of a covenant between God and man, by 
which both were bound, and in which they were made one? Or was 
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that notion the outward and anticipatory figure of a truth which lan- 
guage even in our day is little able to express, especially since mod- 
ern nominalism has made such havoc with the little competency to 
pure thought it ever had? A covenent or contract is the community, 
the becoming one, of two ; but beginning at a definite time, and limited 
to express particulars. Suppose this becoming one to be not a mere 
act of will, but a fact of being, realized or made virtual in man in 
proportion as he becomes indeed man ; suppose there is this impli- 
cation in the soul of that which comprehends, orders and sustains 
all ; it will follow that in the highest kind of obedience man obeys 
nothing external to his own being, and yet obeys that which is strictly 
universal, not limited by his particular being, nor even by the same 
total of particular existences., Obedience, then, will be accomplished, 
not by the subjection of all which he is to that which he is not, but 
by the subordination of his particudar self to that absolutely universal 
Spirit, which is neither included in him or foreign to him. 

The nominalism* of the time has left no sense in words which per- 
mits them to suggest clearly what I would say. It is an unhappiness 
of radicalism that it has as yet next to no language for its master- 
thought. It can do little more than accumulate the old symbols, 
hint-words, figurative and approximate expressions, — the covenant- 
ing God, the Holy Ghost, the Muse, the Christ, Immanuel, Jehovah 
speaking audibly to Moses, Ahura-Magda answering the questions of 
Zarathustra, Chrishna becoming man and instructing Arjuna, the 
Mentor of Telemachus, the goddess giving laws to Numa, Themis 
inspiring the judge. In all these and in many more of like kind, — 
for the history of man is full of them, — it finds hints of a truth, whose 
identity no difference of names and shades and degrees of depth and 
clearness can disguise ; and knows this to be the truth of truths for 





* Some of our readers may well need to be reminded that nominalism is the doc- 
trine, according to which all general names are names of nothing real. The word 
man, for example, is said to denote nothing which has a real existence. Here are 
this, that, and the other — man, we are compelled to say ; but it is maintained that 
in defining them by that general term, we define them only by.a fiction of the mind, 
concocted for purposes of convenience only. Thus in saying, “ This is a man,” we 
are defining the real by the unreal ; with entire truth we could only say, “ this is 
this!” Of course, any word, such as spirit, intended to denote a pure Universal, 
must be the merest shadow of shadows. The reasoning by which this doctrine is 
supported is faithfully represented by statements like the following : Wo particular 
man is not a particular man, but man in general: There can be no general reality, 
Sor if there were, we should find it as a particular object! One is inclined to inquire 
whether he is not dreaming when he sees an able writer on logic, like John Stewart 
Mill, putting forth this sort of argument in the most entire good faith. 
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man. Language must obtain new capabilities, such as Hegel — not, 
it is thought, with entire success, — has tried to give it before radi- 
calism can say what in the heart it already knows clearly. But its 
thought is clear enough to determine the spirit in which it shall in- 
vestigate human experience. It studies in man not man alone. It 
aims to make that experience intelligible by discovering in its grand 
facts their principle, their reality in consciousness ; while it finds 
ever implied that Unnameable, Adorable, whose infinitude and eter- 
nity are pictured in space and time, the Being of all existence, the 
Principle of all thought. 

The uses of this labor, if it can be at all well done, must be great. 

I will try and indicate two classes of them. 

In the first place, a refreshment, an invigoration, as from quaffing 
cool, flowing waters in the desert. To find the unity of your heart 
with the heart of another is ever a happiness. Other and wo? other, 
— itis the sweet of friendship, it is the honey of love: very dead 
indeed is he who is dead to this, But in that other to come near the 
eternal One, the Unity that is not numerical and merely for itself, 
but whose oneness is for all others whatsoever, and by which alone 
they have power to be, — that is to attain the ultimate felicity of life. 
For this it is that all men are seeking, and seeking the more earnest- 
ly the more deeply alive they are. At present, we have said, they 
look for it mostly in facts that are farthest removed from man. But 
what was it that Thoreau sought and found in the fern and cross-bill, 
the Maine woods, Cape Cod and the Atlantic ocean? Only fern and 
cross-bill, wood, water and sand? He found a certain infinite,sug- 
gestion, a far-off hint of the One-in-all, eternal Nature, which is ever 
near ; and by this was re-created continually in a new and finer image. 
He grew upon it as few men have grown. All else was but as the 
dried stubble of last year’s fields, compared with that which could af- 
ford him this creative exhileration. ‘ Somewhat of like kind animates 
all modern science, and constitutes, though mostly without its own 
knowledge, the real reward of its labors. ‘“O Being, Being,” it says 
unconsciously, “blessed to be near thee.” Yes, blessed, though it be 
only by the mediation of cell-gems. But when the Bibles, the divine 
half-articulate cry of the human soul, the grand melodious imagina- 
tions, whose echo never dies, the sacred mexus that has made families, 
Cities, societies, the genius of humanity by whose virtue thought, belief, 
the unseen, has become for it a veritable ground, solid as the bases 
of the everlasting hills, — when all this is meditated in a like or yet 
better spirit, then this wrinkled Tithonus of a world will have found 
youth in its years, the blessing of youth without its inexperience. 
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Again, such studies will have for us an express instruction, making 
explicit much has now hidden itself deeply, béyond the ken of many, 
in our life, and showing us the scope and significance of the princi- 
ples we acknowledge. In the early life of the race much is merely 
potential which afterwards is demonstrated. Newton’s thought was 
potentially in the scientific mind from the beginning, and was prophe- 
sied of by the first impulse to find phenomena in thought. This is 
well understood. But it seems less understood that much which is 
now unconsciously implied in thought, and concealed by its very 
nearness, was once on the surface. We can again bring it to the 
surface, and make it explicit in our minds, by attending to it in his- 
tory. We recover our own consciousness by the study of a more 
primitive experience. I will try to make this clear by illustration. 

In the Roman family, — which, by the way, was not limited by blood 
relationship, — the father not only received all the earnings and ad- 
ministered all the property, but had the power of life and death, so 
long as he lived. That has at first an unpleasant look. But take a 
key to it. The family was distinctively a religious organization, with 
its own sacred rites and symbols, —a “family worship,” which was 
not all a mere reflection from the meeting-house. It was a knot of 
relations, with religion as the binding principle ; and this bound so 
closely that individual responsibility was swallowed up in the common 
responsibility of all for each and each for all. The unity of this 
sovereign principle was represented in that of the father’s person, 
and considered as inseparable from its representative form. For this 
is the law of all primitive thought, — that a principle, though neces- 
sarily felt in itself, is seen, recognized, only in its symbol. Given, 
therefore, a principle whose special function is to make the unity of 
many, its representative must be a unit. Hence monarchy. 

Looking at these facts intelligently, we find them first of all affirm- 
ing religion as the principle of social unity. This is obscurely felt to 
be so doubtless in our day; but this view of its function was nigh 
getting lost ; and a conscious restoration of it to this import would 
sweep away much that now encumbers us, and renew the strength of 
much whose feebleness is the weak point of modern civilization. 
Secondly, the facts tell us that authoritative power is properly repre- 
sentative, zot of individual wishes and wills, but of a universal prin- 
ciple, which individual wills are bound to obey ; and an application 
of this thought would be to restate the political theories of the mod- 
ern world. 

Again, Tacitus tells us in the Germania that among the primitive 
Germans it was permitted only, to the priests to pass penal sentence, 
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or to impose bonds or inflict stripes ; “ as if,” he says, “ it were done 
not for the sake of revenge, or at the bidding of a leader, but only in 
obedience to a divine behest (non guasi in poenam, nec ducis jussu, 
sed velut deo imperante.) Is it unnecessary to remind the modern 
world that condemnation can be passed and punishment inflicted 
upon no man, save by the exaction of a sovereign divine principle, 
which demands this homage at our hands? Not to selfishly provide 
for our own safety, but to reaffirm our allegiance to justice, this piece 
of duty is to be done. Obscurely we all feel so; but the fact was 
getting overlaid with civil forms and with theories which only pit the 
self love of society against that of the culprit. 

Once more, Mr. Maine, in his excellent work on “ Ancient Law,” 
— which would be more excellent, had he brought to his facts any 
adequate philosophy, — calls attention to the fact that in Homeric 
times all authoritative judgments between man and man were es- 
teemed “themistes,” that is, immediate emanations from Divine jus- 
tice into the mind of the judge. We can find the meaning of this 
explicit conception in the implicit hidden persuasion of our own 
hearts, if we will look for it there: but the modern world was in 
danger of forgetting, that civil judgments and laws are not the pro- 
duct of certain mechanisms, the jury and the ballot box ; while Mr. 
Maine himself, one of the wisest writers in his line who has taken up 
the pen in modern times, seems to regard this instance as indicating 
a fictitious element found in all primitive thought, and while, again, 
powerful reasoners, like Mr. Mill, are evaporating the Right itself, 
the soul of all law, and the inspiration of all authoritative judgment, 
into prudential opinion. 

An interpretation of history which proceeds in the way I have tried 
to suggest, — that is, which finds in special facts universal principles, 
immanent in the being of man, or constituting rather the essence 
itself of his spirit, — will be replete with express instruction ; yet 
even these uses may be surpassed by those first named. What an 
echo, what a resonance, it would afford the faith of our souls! We 
touch the stops on the key-board of our own hearts, and the world 
itself is the organ-pipe, and the whole vast breath of humanity is 
the wind that blows through it. 

Here, then, I find the attitude of that which I have ventured to 
call the higher and maturer radicalism. Its aspiration is to discover 
the unity of man’s visible experience with his living intelligence, the 
unity of Spirit embodied with Spirit thinking and feeling. 

In order to set off this position more clearly, I shall contrast it with 


two grades of radicalism, which are jn my estimation immature, 
though in different degrees. 
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The first of these may be distinguished as that of the eighteenth 
century. Its fundamental assumption is that the recorded experience 
of man is essentially opposed to reason, and that to deliver oneself 
from all respect for it is the beginning of wisdom. I select as its 
types Rousseau and Voltaire. 

Rousseau began with a suppositious state of nature, in whose name 
he made war upon all civilization. All the grand architectures of 
humanity, cities and societies, temples and arts, worships and laws, 
were to him mere aberrations and delinquencies. And his state of 
nature— what was it? A state of utter individualism, egotism, 
wherein man was a nude self and nothing more, without even an an- 
ticipatory stretch of sentiment to anything beyond. He stripped off 
from his “natural man,” along with worship, religion, along with 
sgciety, duty ; he cast away that sense of kindred with the Infinite, 
which makes man’s life sacred in his own eyes, and that faith of fel- 
lowship which is the alembic of Nature to distil the ichors of duty and 
nobility ; he stripped man to bones, and then said, not, “This is 
what we are,” but “This is what we ought to be.” Charles Lamb’s, 
—or was it Sidney Smith’s ?— fancy upon a hot day of taking off his 
flesh and sitting in his bones, had been anticipated, but in entire 
gravity and with a yet more heroic denudation in view, by this phi- 
losopher. . 

He made this agreeable fancy the basis of his political speculation. 
Primitive rule is always despotic. Why? We have already hinted 
at the reason. It is because man has the sense of a sovereignty over 
his life so soon as he has any human sense at all ; because he feels 
that this sovereignty abides in a universal and therefore unitive prin- 
ciple ; and because, seeing principles, as the primitive man always 
does, only in symbols, embodiments, he cannot discriminate the unity 
of the sovereign principle and that of its representative. Had Rous- 
seau brought reason to the interpretation of experience rather than 
tosheer antagonism with it, he would have said, “Authority abides 
in a universal principle, Right Reason, say, which can be only refre- 
sented by individual men, but, as we now may see, can be represented 
by a in whom right reason is a dominant force ” ; and so saying he 
would have given republicanism a perennial basis in thought, and 
forwarded political theory by a century or two, instead of confusing 
it for perhaps a longer time. But he must needs think the sponta- 
neous experience of man a fanfaronade of fear, fraud and delusion ; 
he must denude him of all this in order to find his proper being ; the 
result was that he could conceive of man no otherwise than as by 
nature a nude self, and of society only as an artificial joint-stock cor- 
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poration, wherein rule is concocted out of the collective self-will and 
self-interest of the stockholders. It is a conception of human nature 
and of the phenomena of society which on all sides is doing unspeak- 
able mischief to this day. 

Voltaire busied himself much about religion. What was it to him? 
Why, as a mere cold notion about a God somewhere, & fruit de la 
raison cultivée, a product of the opinion-factory, he was ready to fur- 
nish it with a ticket of admission to good society,—to give it a 
“character,” as the servant girls say. As an original and originative 
principle, sovereign, productive, creative, he felt compelled to deny 
it the favor of his countenance altogether. But thus it is found in 
the experience of humanity, and as such he could only make it the 
butt of endless ridicule. I will cite a passage from the Zssaic sur 
Les Meurs et L’ Esprit des Nations, wherein he describes its genesis 
according to his way of thinking. 

“In order to learn how all these worships or these superstitions 
got established, we must, I think, follow the movement of the human 
spirit abandoned to itself. The half-savage people of a hamlet sees 
the fruits which nourish it destroyed ; an inundation sweeps away 
some huts, or the lightning burns others. Who has done thi’ mis- 
chief? It cannot be one of the citizens, since they all suffer alike. 
It must thereforé be some hidden power. This has maltreated them, 
they must appease it. How shall this be done? By rendering such 
services as one offers another whom he desires to please, by making 
small presents. There is a serpent in the vicinity, probably the ser- 
pent was at the bottom of the business : they offer it milk near the 
cave where it lurks ; it becomes sacred to them henceforth ; they in- 
voke it upon going to war with a neighboring village, which on its side 
has also its chosen protector.” 

Not to notice the amazing agility with which he skips over all sorts 
of gaps, we may ask, can anything be more curious than the process 
by which he learns what has been “ the march of the human spirit?” 
Is it by studying the earliest records with penetrating sympathy, 
until the faint vestiges they afford of primitive belief become clear? 
Far enough from it ; he despises the spontaneous experience of hu 
manity so confidently, he is so assured it cou/d be nothing but an 
absurdity, that he has no question of his own correctness when he 
has invented a sample verified by absurdity. As a Chinese juggler 
will pull you roods of ribbon, as much as you like, out of his mouth. 
so our radical philosopher, when a quantum of primitive religious 
history is wanted, needs only to put his hand to his mouth, and out 
it comes. 
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But there are a few words in the above extract which deserve es- 
pecial attention. He tells us what unhappy things befall “ the human 
spirit abandoned to itse/f.” These words give the key to his mental 
position. Of any interior guidance, of any divine structural idea in- 
volved in this spirit to be evolved by it, of a noble native significance 
therein which wé// find for itself signs, he does not dream. The 
acorn “ abandoned to itself” is not abandoned by guiding nature, and 
knows how to become an oak. The earth “abandoned to itself” 
manages to: find its way without any appearance of groping, and 
comes about, I am told, with surprising constancy and accuracy. 
But the human spirit “ abandoned to itself” is abandoned indeed, 
and makes the acorn an object of envy in the comparison ! 

Voltaire’s misinterpretation of experience is partly caused by, and 
partly causes, a like misinterpretation of man’s being. Each must 
needs involve the other; fountain and stream correspond. The 
grand operative principles of the being of humanity, the grand opera- 
tive elements in history,—he sets up 4a raison cultivée as in natural 
opposition to both. To-day, radicalism would be likely to err, if at 
all, in the precisely opposite direction, forbidding reason even to dis- 
criminate between natural energies, but confounding them all in one 
general and implicit acceptance. An extreme instance of this has 
been given by a strange man of genius, Mr. Walt Whitman. 

Again, when men are no longer content to make nonsense of spon- 
taneous belief, a second degree of radicalism may arise, and has in 
our century arisen, which is still partial, though less flagrantly offen- 
sive. Its fundamental assumption is that this experience is to be in- 
terpreted without having recourse to anything but the understanding. 
One would say that religion can only be interpreted religiously, — 
that the principle itself must explain its manifestations. These phil- 
osophers, on the contrary, bid it stand aside ; its intervention would, 
in their opinion, vitiate the interpretative process ; “ we should then 
explain history by our personal feelings.” Exclude the principle ; 
then pass over its manifestations to the understanding to be ac- 
counted for : that is the adopted rule of procedure. 

For example, the fathers of the Indo-European race in looking up 
to the sun and sky saw there somewhat which compelled them, in the 
attempt to name these objects, to say God. They meant to name 
what they saw ; in doing so they gave expression, as the subsequent 
history of language sliows, to their sense of an Infinite and Adorable : 
the word that, according to the notion of many now, should have sig- 
nified the physical sky alone, wou/d signify Divine Being, and finally 
went over to that meaning exclusively. This act, moreover, is not 
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without consequences of a very remarkable kind. That first sally of 
the human spirit, as we know from abundant and indubitable evi- 
dence, involves all its productive energies. Just here man begins to 
be indeed man. There is nothing great in human history, absolutely 
nothing, which does not assume this primitive recognition as the con- 
dition of its existence. It is conditio sine gua non of all social con- 
struction by which man builds himself up into moral order and am- 
plitude, of all art, poetry, thought, ideal activity. Man sings this, 
preaches it, reasons it, respires it ; for ages upon ages he will not 
build a house, or light a fire on the hearth, or partake of food, with- 
out bringing the act into connection with this ; he must, for his own 
content, associate it with his domestication of dogs and horses, with 
the milking of cows, with the ploughing of land ; he must find in it 
the reason why of all obeying, commanding, community ; it is the 
essence of law, it is the melody of the world to him. The facts of 
history bear me out amply in saying that without some such recogni- 
tion there would have been no Iliad, no Athens, no social rule, no 
authoritative judgment between man and man, no family even, noth- 
ing in history which makes it human, nothing in language which fits 
it to be the vehicle of imagination, sentiment and thought. 

Now, the class of radical thinkers in question undertake to give an 
account of this after their fashion, that is, by setting aside religion in 
that which it proclaims as its proper import, and then calling upon 
the understanding to furnish out of its own resources a principle or 
general fact, into which it may be resolved. The notion of God, they 
say, arose from man’s tendency to make fictitious imputation of his 
own personality to inanimate objects. Being a person himself, he 
thought that the sky must be a person, that the sun must be a person, 
&c. Well, it is quite true that man has a tendency to make the 
world a mirror in which to behold his own image. The understand- 
ing may therefore find its account,—I do not say, may find a full 
and legitimate satisfaction, —in this explanation: it has got hold of 
somewhat real, which may seem to furnish a thread whereon the facts 
can be strung, and a thread strong enough to sustain them. But 
how far is the religious principle satisfied? So far from being satis- 
fied at all, it is flagrantly affronted. All the deepest economies of 
civilization, all by which man has become a developed and consti- 
tuted human soul, originating in, and built up by, a piece of pure un- 
conscious fiction? It is not theology, it is religion in its essence, it 
is the binding sympathy of every human spirit with the verity of Na- 
ture, which is affronted by such an interpretation. I know what a 
play of illusion there is on the outermost face of things, while there 
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are faculties of the mind, — Fancy, for example, — which play freely 
in this element, not disguising their character ; but who is authorized 
to say that illusion goes quite under and over the being of man, mak- 
ing him but a show communicating only with shows? Religion, 
which is certainly @ principle of man’s being, and which, if the testi- 
mony of history be not discarded, may be pronounced with confi- 
dence its central principle, declares to the contrary ; who can, with- 
out extreme presumption, give the lie to its testimony? The ground 
for such a negative is merely this : outside of the religious intelligence 
we do not perceive the truth which that affirms ; which is like deny- 
ing sight because the ear does not see. 

Radicalism making nonsense of human experience in all its deeper 
elements ;— radicalism, again, making sense of it, but a sense wholly 
‘unsympathetic with the Aeart of ages past, and wholly without signifi- 
cance for the heart of this age :— such seem to me its partial forms. 
Radicalism so interpreting the spiritual experience of man that its 
fundamental principles shall be in essence to us what they were to 
those whom of old they empowered and inspired, but seen now in 
their free universality, found in every symbol that has served them at 
all, distinguished even from those which have served them longest 
and best, — this alone I esteem mature. And this, it may again be 
said, is already in existence, though its work is mostly to be done. 
The incompleteness of its actual performance I admit freely’; it is 
just setting forth upon a labor which it will probably require centu- 
ries to so far finish that the modern mind shall find content in the 
result ; but the spirit in which this work is to be prosecuted has been 
already attained. 

Why, after all, should there be a speculative radicalism? Grant 
that it may have uses, its abuses are also acknowledged ; and at the 
best is it not disturbing and alarming? Yes, it is disturbing. It 
requires those to thiak as for their lives, who are busy at somewhat 
which they like better. It awakens active, painful doubt, where be- 
fore was only a slumbering dissatisfaction. It shakes a passive faith, 
saying inexorably, almost rudely, “Obtain content in a higher way, 
or go without it henceforth.” It may ask questions, for which no 
complete answer is ready, and may breed in conscientious persons a 
distressful sense of alternatives, neither of which seems to them all 
that could be desired. Moreover, it is indeed alarming ; for it indi- 
cates a spiritual crisis which has again and again proved fatal. To 
this fact I, for one, am feelingly alive, and do not desire to conceal 
it in the least. Why, then, be a radical? Why not make that which 
has served so long, serve longer ? 

2 
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Ah, my excellent conservative friend, why not put your growing 
boy this winter into last winter’s boots? See, they are not worn out: 
pray insist upon it, do, that his foot shall go into them! No? You 
do not insist upon it? In the face of high rents and high taxes, and 
flour at twenty-two dollars a barrel, and beef at forty cents a pound, 
you pull out your hard-pumped purse, and buy the new boots? There 
are other things besides boots, necessaries of life in a far stricter 
sense, that will get outgrown, if not outworn. It becomes a question 
of obtaining a new outfit, or of going barefoot ; and there are those 
who think that, as the final cost of wet feet might prove greater than 
that of new boots, so a neglect to provide for the new necessities of 
growing mind, would, in the end, turn out to be a piece of bad econ- 
omy. These are not always persons who delight in disturbing their 
neighbors, and making life expensive ; sometimes, on the contrary, 
they are moved by a tender and loving regard for those whose rest 
they disturb, and whose energies they tax. 

But I must try to show more specially what is the present posture 
of the world with respect to these high affairs ; why it is alarming ; 
and why, nevertheless, and indeed all the more, we must not think of 
turning back, but only of pressing forward. 

There is a point which no civilization hitherto has passed: ong 
after another has reached it, and there fallen into decay. It is the 
point where its morality, — or, more largely, its spirituality,— is no 
longer nourished sufficiently by principles merely zmfp/ied in special 
traditions and traditionary symbols. The greater minds may go on, 
and arrive at principles recognized in their universality ; the greater 
number of minds either linger, trying to squeeze out another drop 
from the empty bottle, or else fall away into sophisms, egoisms, bru- 
talities. Just when Cicero in his treatise De Officiis was giving ethi- 
cal law something in the nature of a universal statement, Rome was 
dissolving in utter rottenness. Just when Socrates and Plato were in 
thought, placing moral truth on its own eternal basis, Athens was 
smitten with incurable disease ; and when, later, Demosthenes was 
giving his orations an ethical breadth and energy, found in those of 
no subsequent political orator, to my knowledge, until the day of 
Edmund Burke, the city had already but one heaven, the theatre, and 
had debased even that. The nations of the earth have been able to 
appreciate principles only in symbols, from which they were not dis- 
tinguished, and able to make progress only while they believed them- 
selves simply reciting a definite past. When the gap opens between 
what they think and what they remember, and when, freed from tra- 
ditional bondage, they seem ready to enter upon a larger life, — in 
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that moment of opportunity their vitality is exhausted, the knees 
shake, the cheek turns pale. 

This period, hitherto thus fatal, has come for the Western world. 
It has come by no man’s will ; it will depart at no man’s desire. I 
do not wonder, still less do I mock, at the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which leads many to recoil, and seek a renewal of the primitive 
forms of faith. But in every such time this expedient has been tried, 
and in every case it has failed. Athens could put the cup of hem- 
lock to the lips of Socrates, but it could not thereby put health into 
its own veins. Had it tried to follow him, it might have failed no 
less, for many of those who made the attempt, ran into barren and 
inane speculations ; but what might have happened upon this road, 
did happen upon the other; Athens had thrived upon the old 
unquestioning implicit faith ; but could not thrive upon it longer, 
when question had at length arisen. 

With the ultimate questions we are now face to face, and though 
the eyes be shut upon them, the questions are, and are known to be, 
still there before us. When the Roman nationality was of like age, 
with our own, the Roman people were acting under the influence of 
implicit persuasions, concerning which no one knew even that ques- 
tion could be raised. They had no more thought about religion than 
about gravitation, but were as simply, and unreflectingly, and un- 
doubtingly submitted to the one as to the other. Moral, social, and 
political obligation had never been put far enough away to be recog- 
nized as matter of theory. Both religion and social obligation existed 
for them in undistinguished unity with fixed symbolical forms which 
they regarded as simple indissoluble facts, like night and day. How 
different is it with us! For two centuries it has been recognized, for 
example, that political obligation must be found and vindicated in 
its principle, if it is to be maintained. And what a conflict, or rather 
chaos, of theories the modern world, has been witness of! Hobbes 
and Filmer, Locke and Rousseau, Hegel and Carlyle, Fourrier and 
Brigham Young, Come-outer and Bible-Communist, — and who 
knows how many more ?— all have their say about it; and the end 
is not yet. Pure moral obligation is equally in question, and the va- 
rious theories upon it equally at odds. Of religion no less may be 
said ; indeed the confusion is here greater than elsewhere. And the 
change of attitude is here general, comprehending all, those who 
resist change only less than those who would promote it. Conserva- 
tive and radical are but shades of the same. The old Catholic be- 
lieved simply in “ Holy Church”; the modern Catholic, Friedrick 
Schlegel, for example, believes in the frincipie of religion as taught 
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and nourished dy the church. “The Bible zs the religion of Protes. 
tants,” said Chillingworth. The Orthodox Protestant of to-day be- 
lieves in religion as merely defined by the Bible. No one identifies 
religion now with that by which it is supposably sustained and de- 
fined ; the relation even in the mind of conservatives is not one of 
identity, but one of association. And in this alone a profound change 
from the ancient way of thinking is implied. When some go on and 
inquire what is the association between religion and Church or Bible, 
whether transient or permanent, partial or total, they only enter an 
opening made in all minds. So soon as it is known that the princi- 
ple is one fact, the symbol or instrument another, no prohibition, no 
resistance will prevent inquiry from going further. Others will not 
be content to assume the principle, and to inquire concerning its 
relation to books and institutions, but will ask what it is, or if it be 
anything, 7 itse/f. The tendency is inevitable: the old time has 
gone irretrievably ; new mental necessities have arisen: they are 
mental necessities : to resist them is vain, to ignore them infatuated. 

Had the matter been in my power, as it could be in that of no 
man, I should not perhaps have dared to bring about this state of 
things. But there is One who has taken the responsibility ; and now 
we must do our duty in the premises. 

Preceding civilizations in like circumstances with our own have 
been rescued, if at all, by succors from without. When Greeee and 
Rome fell into decay, they were saved by a cross movement, which 
brought in, on the one side, the fresh life of the Germanic races, and, 
on the other, a religious inspiration implying the loftiest spiritual 
ideas, but ideas strictly embodied in symbolical forms, and develop- 
ing themselves according to the laws of primitive faith. No such 
succors await us. No virgin Germany is on our borders, and the 
world has seen its last Messiah. Religion and all the principles 
that nourish civilizations must now appear to us in their universality 
and their pure significance, or, — the alternative is one that I do not 
love to contemplate as possible. This is my mature and sober judg- 
ment, springing from no restlessness, no venturesome heat of blood, 
no predelection for untried things, but from a survey of the case, 
which did not begin yesterday, nor only last year. 

This it is which makes the need of a radicalism, and of a radical- 
ism such as has never existed before, — able for the first time in his- 
tory to sustain and inspirit a civilization. I am not sure that we are 
yet capable of such. Many of the phenomena which formerly indi- 
cated decay in like situations, are re-appearing now. The luxury of 
decadent Rome, the passion for pleasure of death-smitten Athens, 
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theories which resolve duty into self-interest, authority into self-will, 
and religion into rhetoric, are all here, in London, in Paris, in New 
York and Boston. A metaphysic which seeks to extinguish intellect- 
ual ideas by showing them as mere nominalisms, mere fictions bor- 
rowed from sensations, renders aid and comfort, often unwillingly, to 
the practical egoism which negates all moral ideas. This has been 
seen before ; we know what came of it ; and its appearance in our 
day suggests serious meditations. 

Nevertheless I think that what should be, now at length can be, — 
that sovereign principles, conceived of in their universality, can in- 
deed be for us what they never were, nor could be, for earlier times. 

For we have one inestimable advantage. The conception of uni- 
versal law, grasped with difficulty by the greatest of the ancients, has 
now become common and popular. Men in the street speak of the 
law of gravitation with the same sense of reality they have in speak- 
ing of a stone wall. Moreover, they cannot help calling it a law of 
Nature,— cannot help supplying in thought a living, everlasting 
matrix of all laws. That conception of universal law, connected in- 
evitably, however furtively with the idea of absolute, self-sustaining 
unity, separates broadly the modern from the ancient world. It is 
one of those thoughts which make epochs. Already it has penetrated 
into every part of modern life, — it ploughs with the farmer in the 
field, labors with the mechanic in the shop, sails with the seaman, is 
a constant factor in the plans of merchants, the calculations of econo- 
mists, the thought of legislators. Already, too, it has proved a most 
powerful, and must, I think, prove an irresistible, solvent of the old 
symbolical “faith. Were it in this respect only a decomposing force, 
there would indeed be ground for grave apprehensions. But if this 
resistless agent can be made to serve, and with its entire efficacy, all 
which it might seem to menace, then our gratuitous fears have named 
that danger which is indeed security and resource. And this, in my 
judgment, is the true view of the case. This thought makes the pos- 
sibility of that new time, which was never possible before. Just this 
enables us to state universal principles, and in doing so to keep per- 
fectly ex rapport with the popular consciousness. True, the concep- 
tion of regulative law is not identical with that of architectural or 
organific principles, like religion, but it is analogous, and affords the 
Radical Archimedes a fulcrum for that lever, which is, perhaps, at 
last indeed to move the world. 

Strong be the heart, abiding the purpose, brave, modest, and tem- 
perate the spirit of those who are to toil at the task of centuries! 
Free from petulance, from captiousness, from a polemic disposition, 
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from schismatic irritability ; without haste and without halt, without 
controversy and without compromise ; sincere as gravitation and sun- 
shine, simple as truth, tolerant as charity, and ever the more tolerant 
the more resolute and pious in their lofty industry ; let them work 
from the whole past and for the whole future, but in a spirit which, 
transcending all limits of time, makes this fleeting present, in the 
heart of it, eternal. 
Davip A. Wasson. 





THE LILIES OF THE SEA. 


ESIDE the margent of the sounding sea 
As in a dream I paced the glittering sand ; 
Sudden I saw the quivering foam-wreaths flee, 
And water lilies rise along the strand. 


The lazy waves rolled up, and broke in flowers, 
Pure ivory cups, with hearts of glowing gold; 

White as the pearls of Aphrodite’s bowers, 
Save where a rose-tint flushed the outer fold. 


In their white beauty soft they rose and fell, 
Swayed by the gentle pulses of the sea; 
They seemed the blossoming of ocean’s spell, 

And filled my heart with haunting mystery. 


I caught a lily in my eager hand, 

I longed to breathe the perfume rich and sweet, — 
But the fair flower was scentless as the sand, 

Or the slow wave, that crept up to my feet. 


Then said a Voice to me—“ Ask not of these, 
The Lilies of the Sea, for odors rare; 

They feel the keen wing of the ocean breeze, 
They drink deep draughts of fierce and briny air. 


“They hear the music of the restless sea, 
The noise of mighty waters and the roar; 
They feel its pulses throb unceasingly, 
Against the stern, dark finger of the shore. 
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“Then what have they to do with inland scents, 
Sweet perfumes, born of peace and summer air; 
Still, shady river-nooks, and sweet contents, 
And long slow days, as passionless as fair? 


“They ride upon the fierce, far-reaching waves, 
That toss exultant their wild, foamy hair — 
While shuddering ships sink to their nameless graves, 
Lit by the lightning’s sharp and sudden glare. 


“ Ask of the wildwood flowers for odors sweet, 
But these, the mystic Lilies of the Sea, 
Are gifted with a glory more complete 
Than all the perfumes of far Araby. 


“Their portion is the terror, and the blight, 
The sorrow, and the silence of the Sea; 
The mournful darkness haunting her by night, 
The weight of her eternal mystery.” ae 





MAN’S PLACE IN THE CREATION. 


HILE science is duly tracing the order of things, still as ever 
the main impression of the world on the human mind is of 
power ; that is, of personality, from which all notion of power comes. 
The tides, the winds, the orbs, the clouds, light and darkness in end- 
less chase, with what tingles, and throbs, and flows in our own frame, 
suggest a living will. The old Greek art, as in the Phidian Jove, 
represents Deity not so much after the naturalist’s notion, having 
thoughts, — a reflective being, — as running over with intuitive vision 
and immediate strength ; and ideal philosophy traces in the universe 
the lowering steps of the Most High, while the sensual understand- 
ing reverses the mode. Instead of descending from spirit, it ascends 
from matter, God himself being to it, if at all, not original, but the 
result, — as it is put on the metaphysical side, coming to consciousness 
in man. “TI confess I am a pure materialist,” said one, lately to his 
friend. 

The mark of a man is where his thought begins, above or below. 
When an English professor arranges the ascending tribes of the ape 
with man at the head, I object not to the analogies of structure, or 
any internal likeness he can trace between me and the inferior ani- 
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mals. I disown not my poor relations. Burns was right to address 
the mouse as his fellow-creature. We are as much hemmed in as 
fish or dog, though with a larger arc. There is an old dog in my 
neighborhood with whom I take great comfort of daily sympathy. 
Hé greets ne from afar with grateful eyes. He smells out my in- 

tents from my fingers. His licking of my hands is his thanksgiving ; 
and such a human look comes over his face as I take my leave, and 
he strains his gaze after me, that I cannot help feeling superior 
beings condescend to me, as I to him. — If he is my relation one side, 
I have nobler ones the other. Willingly, O man of science, I walk 
up with you on these rounds of organization from the dust. But do 
not ask me to believe the last standing-place, for my thought is the 
human form! No knowledge of induction enables you to pronounce 
that the summit of the universe. You show me plates of animated 
shapes, beneath which African travellers report or geologists dig up 
from fossil remains. I have none of angels to present you in turn : 
and you may call the artist’s picture an impossible organization. 
But does nothing exist which cannot be portrayed with a pencil or a 
brush? Is it not absurd to fix, in the human or any other figure, to 
the chain of being an end? If the trilobite be the ancestor of my 
body, is he the father too of my soul? 

Some of these preliminary creatures wonderfully mock humanity 
indeed. They have been known to warm themselves at fires, to 
build lodgings for themselves among the trees, and fling fragments of 
broken branches as weapons at their pursuers. But what is all this, 
to man’s invention, creation, art, tillage ; even with the cannon ball 
his sin sets in motion, ploughing the earth for seed of freedom and 
right? Talk of miracles! The prodigy preposterous and incredible, 
were the stopping bolt upright of the marvellous living process, with 
precipitous conclusion in man. No,— it runs out of sight, — and 
we have angels for our rich relations, if for our poor ones we have 
worms. I waive accounts of ghosts, testimonies of prophets, tradi- 
tions of the church, and spiritual manifestation. I indict as ground- 
less any proposition of an end either way of the chain. It has no 
end or beginning. Go down low as you will, to the seed-vessel or 
-animal-cell, root in the ground, dot or double-dot in the egg, sponge 
on the rock, mineral particle for the increment of the crystal, atom 
-of chemical combination, infantile miniature of the plant betwixt the 
lobes of its little germ, undulations in a ray of light, splendid flowers 
and tiny feathers in the bed of moss, generation of colors by the 
crossing of the garden-growths, or the hues of those wonderful weeds 
the ocean casts up to match the rose and the pink ;— have you got 
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to the bottom at any point? Are you nearer to it than when you set 
out? Go up to this radiant globe of reason in the human head, or 
this well-spring of love in the human heart ; have you got to the top? 
Are you nearer to it than at the start? What boundary where you 
can thrust in a needle on the way? What termination of the amiaz- 
ing stair-case, what last station or landing, though you sit down tired 
in your journey without a gaol? 

You build cemeteries ; is there any grave-yard in God’s works, any 
such thing, save a fantasy, as death, aught but ceaseless resurrection 
and constant life! The question accosts our intelligence ; for 
science, that deals in ideas, is the ally of religion. Darwin’s doc- 
trine of the transformation of species, understood to be the boldest 
assumption of science, as it is the last, has been denounced as fatal 
to faith in God or immortality. But, be the species distinct creations 
or one web woven without seam, alike indispensable in either case 
is the notion of cause ; while the convertibility of species, so far from 
gainsaying, favors the hope of continued life, which is possible only 
by the convertibility and conversion of man into angel by a natural 
selection, dropping whatever he is earth-bound by, and adding what 
may empower him to soar. When God please to launch and slide 
us off easy as sleeping into our new sphere, it can be by no transmi- 
gration as of summer-birds, but by transmutation of life. If all exis- 
tences be strictly special creations, as orthodox piety, and science, 
that would fain be religiously orthodox, declare, there is no getting 
over or up out of our proper limitary humanity. _ We are tethered in 
life, and at death we are gone! Right under our cradle our grave is 
dug. But the soul unfolded conceives itself alive without these pres- 
ent organs. In every rapture of love and imagination it paints be- 
forehand in colors of glory the heaven to which it goes, while the 
house it lives in shows plenty of room,— 


“Far-folded mists and gleaming halls of morn.” 


The feeling of personality, identified with all-embracing power that 
perpetually makes the world, is pledge of survival for every morsel 
of mankind in the smallest babe, in that creation whose rafters of 
law make a home of love ; and by all tongues God has made, is the 
homestead owned. Is there no place or destiny for the negro, too? 
Then let there be no place or destiny for me! 

Man’s claim, in all his race, is founded on his relation to an infi- 
nite personality. Do you say, personality is finite? I reply, a spir- 
itual personality is infinite ; not space, or matter, or time, but life 
and power alone are without bound ; spirit is uncomprehended and 
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all-including. To this instant and universal personality, and to noth- 
ing beside, the soul responds, as the great fact of nature, with its 
deepest consciousness. We read in the Hebrew record, God says, 
lam that Iam. It is the answering affirmation of all rational na- 
ture. Every possible attribute or exercise belongs to it. No energy 
or ability can transcend it as the root and substance, centre and cir- 
cle. Manifold as are the operations, — thought, feeling, fancy, intui- 
tion, — it is 7 always that thinks, feels, imagines, and sees ; and the 
essence of religion is the tremulous transport of the soul in its issue 
from kindred being. In the expanse of its forces, it beholds itself 
not identified with the flesh, but, in possibility, living and acting 
without these special organs it now employs. Itself an inner body 
and its body an outer soul, it believes in its escape from present cov- 
erings, and its transfiguration into nobler forms of the one substance, 
which all is ; the notion of two substances being the doctrine of devil, 
and not of God. It relies on no letter, but carries its own certificate 
of fate. Conviction of personality is contradiction of death. Say not, 
in the dying babe, you have lost your child! It lived and breathed ; 
many a fond token it gave you of something human and divine ; a 
person, offspring of person, all impersonal changes it shall survive. 
Our speculation has made the heavens too bare. The Romanist’s 
invocation of saints and prayers for the dead are better than the 
rationalist’s empty sky. The world we are Jearning to think of less 
as a kingdom than as a commonwealth. More than a republic even, 
it is a home,—not an uninhabited edifice, well-framed with beams 
and rafters of law, but occupied in every crevice and nook. The 
dwellers in Boston, in their puny figure, are more than the massive 
blocks of marble and brick ; the people of America more than the 
continent with its hills and plains ; the smoke of freedom’s battle 
grander than the thunder-cloud ; and unseen angels, none can num- 
ber, make a convenience of the starry vault. 


C. A. BARTOL. 





THE Gods are but the Forms 
In which the Finite moulds the Infinite. 
And with a revolutionary change 
In knowledge, God is in new Form conceived. 





JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


A SKETCH. 


N opening a letter from Paris, I found a card photograph of the 
painter, Millét. As I looked earnestly on this massive form, 
so upright, so simply grand in its pose and action, at the strong 
firm hands, at the broad and high head with large boldly defined 
features, at the lower part of the face, also full, and shaded by a thick 
beard of natural growth, especially as I looked at the eyes, which 
even in this small copy show their depth of earnest tenderness and 
loving truth, there rose up before me a scene on a spring day twelve 
years ago, when I stood in the presence of this man, and felt anew 
the infinite possibilities of Humanity. 

He lived in a little town on the borders of the Royal Forest of 
Fontainebleau, called Barbizon. Although within a few hours ride of 
Paris, this village is so small and so primitive that it has but one 
long street, on either side of which, are the peasant’s thatched houses, 
with their picturesque yards draped with grape vines and filled with 
barn-yard fowl and all the other domestic animals of the menage. 
It has no public building of any sort, neither School House, Church, 
Bank, Town Hall, or Railroad Station! Only two small inns, over 
whose doors hangs the pypverbial “ bush,” to give notice that wine is 
sold there, indicate that any business is done save the tilling of the 
land. In the bar rooms of these houses are the shops where the in- 
dispensable wants of the people are supplied. 

In a house hardly superior to those of his neighbors, lived Millet 
with his wife and children in all the simplicity of peasant life. He 
wore the ordinary dress, even to the wooden sabots. But close by 
his thatched house was a large square stone building, plain and 
strong, but ample and well lighted. It was his studio. 

Here we were privileged to enter, and to look at those paintings 
which were just beginning to receive their due recognition from the 
public. Almost in silence, caused as much by the awe which the 
place and the man inspired as by our imperfect knowledge of the 
language, we looked upon the marvellous but simple pictures which 
told the story of man’s thought and life. At the request of the artist’s 
friend, who introduced us, Millét brought forward a picture yet un- 
finished, “ The Laborer.” 

On a large plain unrelieved by hill or tree, or any building, but 

‘whose broken surface showed that it had been over and over vexed 
by the tilling hand of man, stood a workman. His spade was in his 
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hand, and the long furrow behind him showed how many hours had 
already been spent at his work. Over him brooded the sky, dull, 
gray, monotonous in its tone, with no openings between the clouds, 
with no vistas of promise in the distant horizon. The man leaned 
upon his spade. He had paused to wipe the sweat from his brow. 
In that moment of repose, every muscle in his frame had fallen from 
its stringent strain of work, into relaxed weary inactivity. It was not 
the classic repose of the “ Genie du Repos Eternel” ; it was not the 
grand strength in inaction of Michael Angelo’s Slave. No, it was 
the patient, hopeless weariness of the overtasked workman. As we 
looked, all the significant history of the past, all the deep problem 
of the present opened before us. We saw the gates of Paradise 
closed upon the primeval man, and the blessing taken from labor 
since it was no longer in the presence and service of God, but for 
mere material needs. We saw the unpaid slave of our country, the 
pauper workmen of France and England. And yet without one 
softening of the sad hard features of the story, such tender pity stole 
into our hearts as we looked, such certainty that the eye of Divine 
Compassion rested also on this man, that Faith, and Hope, and Pa- 
tience were born into our hearts even from this very extremity of 
suffering. 

As I turned to my friend, with my mind full of these thoughts, I 
caught the eye of the painter, who stood silent behind me. His 
were filled with tears. At that moment I knew that I stood in the 
presence of the true artist of this age, of him whose art was Religion, 
and whose Religion was the Revelation of God in Humanity. 

Jean Francois Millét is of plain peasant origin. He was born at 
Gréville in France. His face and figure suggest the Saxon rather 
than the French type. A noble simplicity is a marked characteristic. 
There is nothing of the hackneyed style of Frenchman, of the Eng- 
lish Playwright and Novelist. 

But how long shall we be unjust to this great nation, and insist 
upon knowing only the France of the café and the milliner’s shop. 
This nation which is among the foremost in science, art, and human- 
ity, and which only fails in politics, because with too lively imagina- 
tion it demands the perfect and absolute good at once, and for all, 
cannot be wanting in the grandest elements of humanity. Nowhere 
else is the career more freely open to talent. To Millét, however 
poor, the way to culture was open. He studied in the schools, was a 


pupil of de la Roche, received a prize, and was sent to Rome at the. 


public expense to complete his studies. He learned all that the 
schools could teach him. His drawing is masterly, his colorings rich 
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and harmonious. His early paintings are of classic subjects and 
show that he drank deep of the fountains of inspiration. from the 
past. He furnished himself with all the tools he should need, the 
eye and hand were trained to obey the master’s will. 

He came back to his peasant life and began his work. He need 
not wait for a spot outside the world to place his lever. Just where 
he was, was vantage ground for him. The little village of Barbizon 
is rude, but its vicinity to the romantic scenery of Fontainebleau 
makes it the chosen home of the landscape artists, and Millét found 
congenial society in Jaques and Rousseau, and other artists who have 
dwelt there fora time. Among other friends the Americans have not 
failed to do reverence to this robust and healthy genius. William 
M. Hunt lived there for a season, and William Babcock was never 
more happy than when he could escape from Paris, and spend his 
evenings in Millét’s quiet home, listening to him as he told stories to 
his children by the evening fire-light. 

Some of Millét’s pictures found their way to Boston as early as 
1854; and indeed his friends became rather jealous of so many of 
them being carried out of the country. His friend Rousseau em- 
ployed a little ruse to purchase one of his paintings, lest Millét should 
ask him a lower price than it ought to bring, and took it home with 
the exulting exclamation, “ Cela ne va pas en Amerique.” 

The leading charactéristic of Millét’s art is as we have said, its 
religious reverence for Humanity. He does not labor for beauty « 
alone, but for expression. Everything is full of meaning to him. He 
need not go abroad to seek his subjects. A woman taking her bread 
out of the oven, a washerwoman bearing home her basket of clothes 
at sunset, the haymakers eating their dinners under the shelter of 
the great haystack they have piled up, are his themes. He sent to 
the exposition of 1855, “ A Peasant Grafting a Tree.” 

And yet so powerful is his treatment of these simple themes, that 
the committee of one of the exhibitions, at Brussels, if I remember 
rightly, refused his picture because it was revolutionary. They were 
sagacious in their judgment. His pictures are radical and revolu- 
tionary. They stir the soul with every great problem of life and 
thought. 

We would as soon have trusted Garrison or Wendell Phillips to 
lecture in Charleston before the war, as have placed his picture of 

“The Laborer ” at the mercy of slaveholders. A picture now in the 
' exhibition of the Allston Club, “The Sower,” has this same tremen- 
dous force of manhood. It dwarfs everything around it. The man 
seems to be sowing for eternity. 
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In this, as in all his pictures, is seen his thorough comprehension 
of expression in the human figure. There is not a muscle which does 
not help to tell the story, not by a forced tension, but by the perfect 
harmony of its action. As old Donne sings: 


“°T is so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 


In “ The Woman Taking Bread out of the Oven,” the glow of fire- 
light on the arm, and the little shrinking of the flesh from the heat, 
recall many a Thanksgiving scene in the good old days of brick 
ovens. So in the very touching picture of the old couple watching 
for the return of young Tobias. The mother has gone out from her 
house up the-little grassy path, as if a few paces would bring her 
nearer to the long desired object, while the poor blind father, unable 
to wait longer passive in the house, has groped his way to the door, 
and holding by the posts, is straining every faculty to catch some in- 
dication of the expected return. He is blind all over. Every fibre 
of his frame betrays it, and yet every one is quivering with intense 
search. 

So, too, in the sewing women, which tells the seamstress’s sad story 
as tenderly as Hood’s song of the shirt. You can feel the prick of 
the needle in the motion of their hands, and the twisted lines of the 
body, and the foot turned sole outwards oh the stool, indicate that 
weariness of the muscles from long sitting, which seeks relief from 
change, however uncouth. And yet, without any sacrifice of expres- 
sion, his pictures maintain the harmony and charm of beauty. There 
is nothing prosaic in them, the grandeur of the forms, the richness of 
color, the mellowed light and shade, the truth and purity of line, satisfy 
the eye, while the feeling penetrates the heart. The accessories are 
never more important than the main figure. The folds of the dress 
indicate the movements of the wearer, but there is no curious ques- 
tion of calico or barége intruded upon you. These qualities are very 
fairly shown in the “Girl Tending Sheep ” in the Allston Club exhi- 
bition. It is a small picture, less powerful than the “Sower,” but 
very rich and beautiful. The earnest, simple face of the girl is in 
keeping with her lowly occupation, and the rich woodland about her, 
and the outstretched heads of the sheep give you the rustic surround- 
ings which make her dull work poetic. 

Neither is there ever any display of execution. He cares nothing 
for the means, save to attain the end, but he neglects none by which 
his purpose may be more surely accomplished. Thus has Mill¢t 
simply and grandly struck the key note of modern art. The noblest 
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powers, the highest culture in the service of humanity! “ Let him 
that is greatest among you be your minister.” God in the world. 
You shall find him here or nowhere. If the daily toil of the laborer 
shuts him out from development, if there is any occupation so base 
that it cannot be ennobled by thought and beauty, it has no right to 
be. 

But if all is working upward, if the seamstress at her weary toil is 
making a link in the great chain as important as the statesman, let 
the great thought shine in upon her labors, and let her feel that she 
too is working for the glory of God. 

A fine lady refused one of Millét’s pictures because by the side of 
the gardener pruning his vines, stood a little basket of manure. Did 
she know that the great economical question of the age is that same 
basket of manure? To utilize the refuse, so that instead of spread- 
ing miasma and producing fever, it shall become food for the millions 
and beauty for all, is the great significant problem of the farmer. So 
with society. Carlyle may scorn the rabble, but it is only when every 
human being is recognized as an infinitely precious part of the body 
politic, that society can be peaceful and happy. The beggar at the 
gate, the burglar at the window, still haunt us with barbarism in the 
midst of our Christianity. 

If I have succeeded in giving any idea of the genius of Millet, it 
must be evident how fully he represents the true American idea. 
Other painters before our time have not failed to paint the common 
people at their labors, and especially in their sports, but not with this 
earnestness of feeling and depth of reverence. Murillo’s beggar 
boys, with their rich color and fulness of joyous life, warm and cheer 
the heart by the consciousness of the great love which broods over 
them, and makes life precious with so few of its outward blessings. 
Teniers touches the cord of sympathy 


“Which makes all nature kin 
In his rollicking boors at the village inn.” 


But all these have something of the old feudal feeling which thinks 
the common people do well enough if they are well fed and merry. 
The slaveholder, if a tolerably decent man, loved to stand in his 
veranda and watch the dancing of his slaves, and with self-satisfied 
complacency felt the warm southern sun upon them all, and flattered 
himself on the beauty of the Patriarchal relation. 

The most valuable trait in Dickens, is his power of entering into 
the peculiar feelings of every class and occupation. He shows us 
how the engine-driver and the stoker see life from the eminence of 
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their own calling, and therefore how every work needful for the ser- 
vice of man can become dignified and instructive, if there is a heart 
and a brain behind it. So it is with Millét. There is no stupid con- 
tent, no light merriment in his figures. “ Life is real, life is earnest,” 
is written in all their faces. The noble head, the fine features of the 
Village Seamstress suggest that she revolves the deepest problems 
of destiny while she plies the needle. 

As yet, no American artist has fully responded to this strain, 
though we have vibrations which show that it must sound here also. 
Edmonia Lewis, if she keeps her simple nature amid the temptations 
of classic art, may have a deep word for us. William M. Hunt and 
Eastman Johnson give us the grace and picturesqueness of humble 
life, with often a touch of sweet feeling, but they do not move our 
hearts deeply. We are, perhaps, on the right track, for our land- 
scape painters are studying nature in her every mood with faithful 
care. But it is only when the sacred vocation of the artist is reli- 
giously felt, that we shall reach any high originality in art. 


“Out of no vain nor shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought.” 


EpNAH D. CHENEY. 





RELIGION AS LIFE. 


“Promote the interests of pure religion, encourage the scientific study of theol- 
ogy, increase fellowship in the spirit.” — Constitution of the Free Religious A sgocia- 
tion. 

N intellectual appreciation of God is at best puerile and must 
remain so until the finite becomes infinite. Philosophy, science, 

logic, all halt this side of Deity. A little child, uncorrupted by church 
creeds, untrammelled by the prejudices of education, entertains a 
purer theology than the cultivated scholar and thinker ; nothing 
stands between him and his Heavenly Father ; the personality of 
God is with him an unquestioned fact. We may look for the millen- 
ium, and it is possible, when men are able to cherish this unity with 
God, this childlike yet grand faith, that He is our Father, and at the 
same time, to push intellectual and scientific research even to the 
very limits of the finite. The study of theology, whether scientific or 
otherwise, has corrupted and complicated, rather than simplified, our 
idea of the Creator ; it has been substituted for religion. Religion 
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is dual in its character ; it involves man’s personal relation to God, 
and his relation to his fellowmen. The church has been the greatest 
obstacle and enemy to the progress and development of pure reli- 
gion, because it has attempted to separate these two ideas, whereas 
they are inseparable. It has given us Sabbath days, creeds, pulpits ; 
in its zeal for theology, forspet forms and ceremonies, it has driven 
humanity from its borders, and practically handed over to society 
and government the consideration of our relations to each other ; it 
has excommunicated man, but God stands by His children, and 
where they cannot enter, He is a stranger. 

Organizations based upon theological dogmas are inevitably secta- 
rian ; they tend to divide men, hence they cannot be religious. It is 
possible to be religious without being able to express, or even enter- 
tain any definite or distinct idea of Deity, but it is impossible to re- 
tain a simple, child-like, confiding faith in God, and at the same time 
to ignore men. The sects claiming to be, and popularly called 
churches, are not such; they have their altars and pulpits, their 
Bibles, prayer books, and communion tables, here and there shadows 
of the reality, but generally dumb idols. The ‘communicant, if he 
does nothing worse, at best indulges in a mere sentiment. The best 
utterance from the pulpit ever heard by the writer, was by Mr. John 
Weiss, when he said, “ My excuse for occupying this L soa to-day, is, 
that I am able to tell you how valueless a thing it is.’ 

When organized work is to be done, other channels than the church 
are sought. The Anti-Slavery, Freedmen’s, Equal Rights Associa- 
tions, Temperance Conventions, Homes for Widows and Orphans, 
Asylums for the blind, Hospitals for the sick ; these, and such as 
these, are the ttue churches ; their purpose and tendency are to ele- 
vate man, to restore rights, to harmonize interests; they serve to 
draw us to each other, and to develop a true “fellowship in the 
spirit ;” man, not creeds and forms, is sacred with them. These 
organizations are religious, because they recognize the duality of reli- 
gion, the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man ; they are 
of almost incalculable benefit to society, but their weak point lies in 
the temptation they unavoidably offer to the individual temptation 
to dodge work ; men pay money into the treasury, appoint a commit- 
tee, deputize others to work for them, and thus seek immunity from 
individual labor. Organization cannot acquit us of personal duties. 
A keen sense of personal responsibility leads to the development 
of pure religion and is necessary to it. Men, who are ever seeking 
by individual effort to do good to their fellowmen, who live to undo 
the heavy burdens of their neighbors, to visit the widow and the 
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fatherless, and to heal the broken-hearted, are led nearer to the 
throne of God, than the most profound theologians are by their the- 
ology. The deeper the reverence for man, the deeper the reverence 
for Deity. A woman, whose memory is dear to us, descended into a 
cellar of one of the vilest dens of the city and there found lying 
upon the damp ground, covered with filth and vermin, the wretched 
negro babe of a more wretched and drunken mother ; the child was 
crying, nay, dying from hunger; and in a moment the cries were 
hushed, the infant was nestling in the bosom of this true woman, and 
nursing at her breast! Beside such an act, how impotent, how feeble 
appear the creed of the sect, the set prayer, the resolutions of socie- 
ties, the endowments of institutions, the money paid to the organ- 
ization! It is impossible to believe that God was not the inspira- 
tion, that He did not dwell with that lovely spirit here, even as she 
now dwells with Him. 

Beautiful and divine however, as is the impulse that leads us to 
assume the welfare of our neighbor, to be our special duty, the reli- 
gion of man is even better tested and developed by his every-day life, 
which is made up of small things ; he must be true to his convictions, 
to the duty of the hour and of the moment ; his worship must consist 
in fidelity to God’s laws, as he conceives them, in every action, how- 
ever trivial in itself. To die at the stake in a sacred cause is great, 
but the real triumph lies in the daily sacrifice. The effort to sanctify 
one’s self, to appreciate and realize personal responsibility in all 
things, small and great, leads inevitably to a “fellowship in the 
spirit,” to the “ promotion of the interests of pure religion,” and to a 
closer relation with God, than can possibly be attained by a scientific 
study or contemplation of Him. ’ 

R. P. HALLOWELL. 





Way is even a bad preacher almost always heard by the pious with 
‘pleasure? Because he talks to them about what they love. But you 
who have to expound religion to the children of this world, you who 
have to speak to them of that which they once loved, perhaps ; or 
which they would be.glad to love, — remember that they do not love 
it yet, and, to make them love it take heed to speak with power. 
You may do what you like, mankind will believe no one but God ; 
and he only can persuade mankind who believes that God has spoken 
to him. No one gan give faith unless he has faith ; the persuaded 
,persuade, as the indulgent disarm.— Youbert. 
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RADICALISM IN THE WEST. 


MERICA has an individuality of her own, distinct and clearly 
defined. Although her population is made up of fragments 
from every nation and country on the globe, still this fact does not 
seem to have any perceptible influence towards giving us a homoge- 
neous character. On the contrary, it is one of the main pillars of an 
American superstructure, the leading characteristic of which is a want 
of veneration for, and faith in the old forms of government, modes of 
thought, habits of life, and above all, the fossilized ereeds and sys- 
tems of religion, still so carefully nursed and blindly worshipped in 
most of the countries of despotic and priest-ridden Europe. America 
was discovered by Spain, and taken possession of in the name of 
their Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella. And his Holiness 
the Pope, has never for a moment relaxed his efforts to propagate his 
dogmas and extend his dominion. Catholic Missionaries visited 
almost every portion of this continent while yet in almost undisputed 
possession of the untamed red man, with the crudest hope of fore- 
stalling all ‘others and securing undisputed possession. In this they 
signally failed. Then came the Puritans with their stern code of 
morals and uncompromising and uacharitable bigotry, who for a long 
period, and by means not always commendable, held possession of 
New England, and stamped the impress of their character and faith 
upon it so firmly that to this day it exerts a wonderfully maanying 
influence upon Yankee character. 

This accounts for the paradoxical traits so clearly characteristic of 
New Englanders. The Yankee is a radical and an old fogy at the 
same time. He sees with a clear vision and grasps with an active 
and vigorous intellect abstract truths and fundamental propositions 
as applied to others, but does not seem to have any conception of a 
personal application, thus establishing beyond question his Puritan 
descent. ° 

James Parton, in his essay on Henry Ward Beecher’s Church (see 
January A//antic,) expresses my meaning clearly. Beecher says reli- 
gion is a slow, laborious, self-conducted education of the whole man, 
from grossness to refinement, from sickliness to health, from igno- 
rance to knowledge, from selfishness to justice, from cowardice to 
valor. In treating this subject, whatever he may pray, or read, or 
assent to, he preaches pure cause and effect, and nothing else. Yet 
Beecher is strictly orthodox. This apparent contradiction between 
the spirit of his preaching and the facts of his position is a serious 
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puzzle to some of our radical friends. We confess that there is ap- 
parent contradiction here to our modern way of thinking, but there is 
none to an heir of the Puritans. While Puritanism has lost its hold 
upon the live preaching of New England apostles, it unconsciously 
maintains its supremacy over the masses, and distinctly marks them 
out as an earnest and honest but inconsistent class of people. That 
the modifying influence of free thought and the evangelizing tenden- 
cies of unchained truth, and rapidly increasing knowledge, will ulti- 
mately eradicate the last remaining vestige of this distinctive feature 
of the Yankee, and he become less a Yankee and more an American 
I have no doubt. Until time shall have allowed these influences op- 
portunity for their perfect work, however, the West must give character 
to America if she is to be understood at all. New England Society 
was established under the old regime before the Revolution had 
turned political matters topsy turvy, before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been written, before Republicanism had been thought 
of as a form of government for this country. That of the West is 
under the new order of things, hence it is here that radicalism is to be 
found in its purity, both political and religious. There is this differ- 
ence, however, between this section and the East. The teachers are 
radical in New England. The people here. This statement will be 
questioned by those unacquainted with the Western people, and by 
Western men who have not traveled east, for the reason that the lead- 
ing spirits of a section usually give it character abroad. A misappre- 
hension of our true character on the part of our friends at the East 
has resulted very disadvantageously to us in many respects, and in 
none more than in the withholding from us their radical ideas on the 
subject of religion. True, we have radical preachers in every city, 
but they nominally belong to conservative churches and represent 
the most ancient creeds. To illustrate, in this city (Indianapolis) 
there is not a single Unitarian or Independent Religious Society in 
a population of forty thousand souls, and where there are at least 
thirty church edifices, still I venture the statement there is not a city 
of its size, even in Massachusetts, where there is more radicalism 
proclaimed from the pulpit than is preached here. A large portion 
of our people refuse to patronize the churches however, nct so much 
because they disapprove of the sermons as of the organizations and 
creeds. I attended an Old-School Presbyterian Church on a recent 
Sunday, and heard as radical a sermon as Beecher ever preached, 
and one which would have been pronounced rank heresy if it had 
come from a free platform. 


Indeed, had it been subjected to the magnifying lens of the most 
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powerful religious mental microscope, not an atom of Presbyterianism 
could have been detected in it. On leaving the church, a lady friend 
asked my opinion of the sermon. I expressed my satisfaction when 
she rejoined, “O, Presbyterianism is not so bad as you thought it?” 
“On the contrary, Madam, Presbyteirans are vastly better than their 
creed,” I responded. So far are they in advance of it that it is 
ignored by the preacher, and if one of them were to preach a sound 
Orthodox sermon, the people would scarcely stay it out, and would’ 
be sure not to go again. Wendell Phillips and Fred Douglass draw 
immense houses wherever they go in the West, which sufficiently in- 
dicates the political feeling of our people, and could we have men of 
talent, eloquence, and culture, who are thoroughly radical and fear- 
lessly independent in the religious field, the people would rally around 
them by thousands all over this great section. We want men who 
will not only preach the truth, but give truth credit for its own propo- 
sitions. We cannot have its advocates sailing under false colors, and 
using it to bolster a tottering pyramid of falsehood and superstition. 


T. A. BLanp. 


+> 
+o 
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EFFORTS FOR SUNDAY SABBATISM. 


[The local interest of the matter here treated of belongs to Boston only; but 
since an important principle is involved —and since similar claims of a right to 
abridge natural freedom and Christian freedom in the use of Sunday have been 
made in other towns and cities, and may be made, at any time, in any place —the 
subject has also a genera/ interest.] 

HE Public Library of Boston was established for the use, bene- 

fit and convenience of the people of Boston ; not for a class, but 

for all classes. Asa majority of these people have more leisure, and 

thus more opportunity to read, Sundays than other days, it seems 

only fair that they should have, on that day, access to the Reading- 

room of the Public Library, to examine there those Reviews, Maga- 

zines, Pamphlets and Papers which the rules of the institution for- 

bid to be taken from the building. This opportunity would be even 

more beneficial on Sundays than on other days, since more people 
are then free to avail themselves of it. 

As soon as this measure of public convenience was proposed, a set 
of prosperous and comfortable people, clergymen and others — of 
the sort who have libraries and spacious houses of their own, with 
such opportunities there for gwéet reading and study as poor people 
cannot have at all, except in the Public Library — set themselves in 
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opposition to it, and presented at the City Hall various remon- 
strances against the use, Sunday afternoons and evenings, of the 
Reading-room of the Public Library, by the people. 

Are these remonstrances merely a dog-in-the-manger movement, 
or is there some solid reason for the proposed interference? If there 
be a reason, we have a right not only to know what it is but to ex- 
amine it; to see first whether it is sound, and next whether it is suf- 
ficient. 

The chief reason alleged for the proposed restriction — the reason 
without which, in fact no plausible claim for such restriction could be 
made — is the assertion that Sunday, according to the Bible,is “he 
Sabbath ; ” and that ‘he Bible requires that Sunday, the first day of the 
week, shall be separated from other days for uses specifically religious, 

The claim thus made is in some respects a plausible one, being 
made by persons representing the conservative, comfortable, pros- 
perous classes in the community — made, too, in accordance with a 
wide-spread popular belief — and made, moreover, by persons laying 
special claim to piety. 

Unfortunately, however, for these remonstrants, the Bible does not 
enjoin any observance whatever of Sunday, the first day of the week ; 
it makes no claim, anywhere, that that day should be kept as a Sab- 
bath ; and it addresses fo Christians no injunction to keep any day 
as a Sabbath. 

Let me here make the briefest possible statement of what the Bible 
says, or rather, of what the different and diverse parts of the book 
called “ The Bible” say — about the observance of a Sabbath. 

We first take the Old Testament, the Hebrew Scriptures. No 
injunction is recorded there commanding any human being to keep 
a Sabbath, until we come to the 16th chapter of Exodus, where Mo- 
ses commanded the Hebrews (and nobody else) strictly to observe, 
by rest, the seventh day of the week ; the day which we call Saturday. 

Further on, in the 2oth chapter of Exodus, (about three months 
after, as ecclesiastical writers have calculated or guessed,) these same. 
Hebrews (and nobody else) were commanded to “ Remember” and 
carefully to practice, that same observance of rest from labor and 
travel on Saturday, “the seventh day” of the week. This is the 4th 
Commandment Sabbath, which devout Jews observe to this day, and 
which was appointed for the Jews as a national peculiarity, a distinctive 
sign, to mark their separation from other nations. Of course, there- 
fore, it was appointed for nobody but Jews. Every mention of “the 
Sabbath” in the Old Testament agrees with this view of it. 

We now come to the New Testament, the Christian Scriptures. 
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Wherever “the Sabbath” is mentioned throughout these books, the 
same day is referred to, the Hebrew Saturday-Sabbath, and the same 
sort of observance of it, rest from labor and travel, and that only. 

But we find a very different treatment of this subject by the Chris- 
tian writers. The Sabbath, in the four gospels, is incidentally men- 
tioned as an existing institution, observed by the Jews as Jews ; but 
these books, containing the first records of Christian history, and 
rules of the Christian faith, contain no command to anybody to keep 
the Jewish Sabbath, or any other, and no censure of any one for neg- 
lect or violation of any Sabbath. This megative evidence, even, is 
of no small significance and importance. 

But there is positive evidence. . 

1. Jesus was commonly and publicly reputed a Sabbath-breaker ; 
and devout Jews, judging from their narrow, Jewish stand-point, de- 
cided —“ This man cannot be of God, because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath day.” \ 

2. The Gospels plainly show us that Jesus was, and intended to be 
a Sabbath-breaker. He claimed a right to judge and decide for him- 
self about Sabbath-observance, in utter disregard of the Mosaic law, 
and the commands and threatenings of many Hebrew prophets. He 
commanded one of his patients to break the Sabbath ; he denied the 
statement of the Hebrew Scriptures (which the Jews seem to have 
brought up against him) that God rested on the seventh day ; he vin- 
dicated his disciples in ‘heir recorded Sabbath-breaking ; and his 
whole method of dealing with that subject opened the way for — 

3. Unmistakable declarations and elaborate arguments by Paul, 
in his epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, the 
Ephesians, and the Colossians, (and also in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
if he wrote it,) maintaining that Christians, in the very act of becom- 
ing such, were delivered from the whole catalogue of Jewish “ ordi- 
nances,” including those which were “written and engraven in 
stones ;” and that, in regard to Sabbath-keeping, every one of them 
had the right to judge for himself whether he would observe one day 
more than another, or esteem-and use “every day alike.” This 
esteeming and using “every day alike,” which modern Sabbatarians 
stigmatize as a sin, is the very thing which Paul claims for himself and 
every Christian, as a legitimate exercise of Christian liberty. 

I conclude then that — the claim made for Sunday-Sabbatism as a 
Bible ordinance (and thus a Christian duty) not being true, and thus. 
no just bar to the use of the Public Library on Sundays — the requests 
for such use should at once be granted, unless some real and weighty 
reason shall be shown for denying them. 

; CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 





THE SCRIPTURAL CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


HEN an astronomer undertakes to determine from original data the 
position of a heavenly body, his first step consists in “reducing 
the observations to apparent place.” He brings to the same denomination 
the measurements indicated by various graduated Circles, and micrometric 
screws attached to the observer’s telescope, and combines them so.as to as- 
certain where the object appears to be. Subsequently he introduces cor- 
rections for refraction, parallax, aberration, &c. This is denominated 
“ reduction to ¢rue place.” 

I propose to consider the “ observations ” of the character of Jesus as 
recorded in the gospels, with regard to their “ reduction to apparent place.” 
I am nof aware that this work has been hitherto attempted. Athanasius 
and Calvin on the one hand, and Strauss and Renan on the other, have 
attempted to ascertain the “true place” of Jesus. They have introduced 
corrections supplied by the traditions of the church, by profane history, and 
by that degree of conjecture which seemed necessary to make a probable 
and consistent theory. With all this I have nothing to do. If any one 
should complain that the character of Jesus as I present it is untrue, im- 
probable, inconsistent, or inartistic, I reply that I have not endeavored to 
make it artjstic, consistent, probable, or true, but simply Scriptural. 

In performing this “reduction,” it may sometimes be convenient to as- 
sume a standard of measurement and comparison. My own conscience 
may serve for my private judgment in all moral questions ; but it would be 
hardly modest to expect the reader to regard it as a stahdard. For want of 
anything better, I shall occasionally contrast the precepts and example of 
Jesus with the apparently conscientious practice of the mass of modern 
Christians. Where these do not agree, the latter, in my opinion, is gener- 
ally nearest right. 

1. The gospels represent Jesus as a Radical rather than a Conservative. 
Like his kinsman, the Baptist, he would have the axe laid at the root of the 
tree. He approved the man that “digged deep and built his house upon a 
rock.” He might perhaps have obtained a more ready popularity for him- 
self and his doctrines if he had been more willing to disguise them under 
old forms ; but he insisted that new wine should be put into new bottles, 
and new cloth sewed upon new garments. 

His doctrines respecting the Sabbath and regulations of diet, rested upon 
an entirely radical principle. If the Old Testament represents any institu- 
tion as more than any other made for divine honor, and man as subordi- 
nated to it, the Sabbath is that institution. It is a current ‘tradition that 
the Fourth Commandment was inscribed upon the first of the two tables of 
stone, as being a duty to God to be distinguished from the duties to Man 
written on the second table. Again and again the Hebrew prophets put 
the words, “ my Sabbaths,” into the mouth of Jehovah. Nevertheless, Jesus 
said, “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” It 
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would seem, a fortiori, that the same view may be taken of any institution 
ever established, and that Jesus may be regarded as having taught, in effect, 
that a// institutions were made for man, and not man for any institution. 
A principle more thoroughly radical never found expression by Theodore 
Parker’s tongue or pen. From this fundamental principle it follows that 
diet regulations were made for man, and not man for diet regulations ; and 
the teaching of Jesus on that subject assumes as much.* 

In a single instance of departure from this principle, when, like the 
“scribes,” he appealed to the authority of ancient Scripture rather than 
“spake as one having authority ” of his own, it may be noticed that he did 
not rest satisfied with what “‘ Moses wrote unto us.” That would not have 
been like him. If he appeals to antiquity at all, it must be the very oldest: 
so he goes to the root of antiquity, tells how it was zu the beginning, and 
thence deduces his theory of connubial obligations —a theory which the 
most devout believers in his divine authority practically ignore. Let us 
suppose that an unprincipled wretqg, having a most excellent wife of whom 
he has become weary, turns her out of doors, and entirely neglects to make 
any provision for her maintenance. He may be a Jew; and, as he turns 
her away, may give her, according to ancient custom, a writing of divorce- 
ment: but these circumstances are perhaps not necessary to the general 
supposition. She goes out and struggles bravely with the difficulties of her 
situation. In deepest poverty and greatest want, she gains ior herself a 
scanty support by honest toil. At length, she obtains a divorce under our 
laws; and a man in every way-worthy of her, proposes to make her his 
wife, and elevate her to a position of comfort and usefulness. He need not 
search long for a clergyman of any denominatiog to pronounce the marriage 
ceremony. No conference, association, or synod, will think of calling the 
clergyman to account therefor. Nay, the bridegroom may be himself a 
clergyman, and receive no word of censure. All this, though Jesus most 
distinctly said, “ Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, committeth 
adultery.” Modern Christians act as though they thought their master a 
little superstitious in this respect 

Jesus allowed one only cause of justifiable divorce ; yet the deacons and 
elders of the various churches, when elected to our legislatures, readily 
unite with their fellow citizens in passing laws that recognize other causes. 
It may be said that, like Moses, they permit this “for the hardness of men’s 
hearts.” I can understand how pious men might seek to regulate what 
they could not prevent; and to avoid worse evils, might permit worldling 
magistrates to grant divorces for various causes, and legalize subsequent 
“adulterous” marriages. These deacons, and elders, however, not only 
pass these laws for worldlings, but the highest church dignitary may upon 


is holier than anything else on earth. ‘True, he did not distinctly enunciate it ; and 
seems sometimes to have forgotten it ; but did he not grasp enough of it to make 
it a chief source of his power? I invite attention to the question of original dis- 
covery. 
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occasion avail himself of them without reproach. And when a divorced 
wife and her second bridegroom appear in the presence of the Christian 
priest, within the sanctuary and before the altar, and he throws around their 
marriage the sanctions of religion, calling upon God in solemn prayer to 
bless their union, shall we suppose for a moment that he regards it as an 
adultery? Does he not practically confess the fallibility of his master’s 
teachings as they are recorded in the gospels, and does not the public con- 
science join in his confession ? 

It would appear from Matt. xix: 12, that Jesus, like St. Paul and many 
other good men of his time, regarded a life of celibacy as eminently holy. 
While occupying this extreme (polygamy being the other), it is not sur- 
prising that his conscience was shocked at the thought of marrying a 
woman with a livmg husband under any circumstances whatever. In this 
he was inconsistent with himself. Marriage, as well as meat, “defileth not 
aman.” It would undoubtedly defile a man to eat dishonestly, inhospita- 
bly, or gluttonously ; and in like manner the sexual relation may be per- 
verted to the injury of the individual or of society ; but otherwise “there is 
nothing common or unclean,” The mass of modern Christians have profi- 
tably appealed from Jesus superstitious* on the special institution of mar- 
riage to Jesus remarkably free from superstition on great principles appli- 
cable to ail institutions. He however maintained his character as a radical 
in this matter. When wrong, he was radically wrong. 

The Old Testament represents the institution of marriage as made for 
man, and not man for the institution of marriage. Woman was created for 
“an helpmeet.” God is no where represented as saying “ my institution 
of marriage.” The commandment against adultery belonged to the second 
table. 

2. The Scripture-biographies of Jesus represent him as having been, 
before his death, at least, a Moral rather than Religious Reformer. The 
scribes of the law, the priests, and the Rabbis of his time had a method of 
“saving souls,” consisting in strict Sabbath-keeping, regular synagogue 
attendance, conStant temple service, and scrupulous tithe paying ; and the 
assiduity with which they pursued this work left them little time to urge 
the claims of justice or philanthropy. We do not know that this method 
was wholly worthless. Many souls may have been benefited by it. Jesus 
did not clearly denounce it ; but he regarded “judgment, mercy, and faith ”’ 
as the “weightier matters.” He did not perhaps deny the common maxim 
that “ morality can never take the place of religion” ; but it is not said that 
he ever asserted it or anything like it; and his teaching was constantly to 
the effect that religion can never take the place of morality, and that piety 
is a very poor substitute for righteousness. In the observance of one 
single religious practice he insisted — that of prayer; but to all others he 
seemed indifferent. I see no evidence of any intention to abrogate the 





* That is, as he is represented in the gospel. I hope the reader will spare me 
the necessity of repeating this explanation, as it is always to be understood when- 
ever I refer to Jesus in this discussion. 
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Jewish ritual: he seems to have been willing to leave it as he found it: 
but he wished it considered of secondary importance. 

A single instance may be admitted of departure from this general tenor 
of his life. The ejection of the cattle dealers and money changers from the 
temple, was an act of religious, not moral, reform. This outburst was not 
wholly inconsistent with his history. Thousands of rustic Americans have 
doubtless seen the stands in the National Capitol for the sale of refresh- 
ments and fancy articles, with the feeling that they were out of place. Jesus 
may not have been always. free from the natural impulses of a provincial 
Jew; but he does not seem to have been generally characterized by any 
such reverence for holy places, and was surely in a very different frame of 
mind when he conversed with the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well. 

After his resurrection, he is represented to have said, “ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ; he that believeth not, shall be damned.” 
There are critics who reject the latter part of the last chapter of Mark, as 
spurious ; but in this essay I discuss the Scriptures as they are commonly 
received. I “reduce the observations ” as they appear in the books, leav- 
ing their genuineness to be determined by those who are investigating the 
true rather than the Scriptural character of Jesus. There are millions of 
modern Christians who receive this passage as an inspired record of his 
words ; but ask ¢hem “ Who will be saved?” and scarcely even a close- 
communion Baptist — much less a Methodist or Presbyterian — will men- 
tion baptism in connection with the subject. Here again is practical con- 
fession of the fallibility of Jesus. It is not now common to threaten dam- 
nation for simple heresy. When men ceased to torture each other for their 
religious beliefs and disbeliefs, they took the first step toward ceasing to be- 
lieve that God would torture human souls therefor. There is now a strong 
tendency throughout the civilized world to think that a man’s salvation 
depends upon what he des, or rather upon what he doves, and what he doves 
to do, and not upon what he de/zeves. Even the Pope manifested the influ- 
ence of this tendency in his conversation with Frederika Bremer. Before 
his death, Jesus told a young man how to obtain eternal life, without men- 
tion of baptism or belief. Did crucifixion and resurrection change him for 
the worse ? 

3. The evangelists represent him as a supernaturalist rather than a 
rationalist. There is no need of particular references to show that he 
wrought miracles and fully believed in them. There are a few passages 
which seem to bring his sincerity into suspicion ; though the general infer- 
ence from their writings is that he was one of the most truthful of men. 
If any one in our day should claim supernatural inspiration, it would not 
be impertinent for us to ask him to furnish us with supernatural evidences ; 
nor would it be unreasonable if we should be dissatisfied with a rumor of 
miracles wrought elsewhere, and should desire to witness a few of them 
ourselves. If he should reply, “ Tear down the National Capitol and I will 
rebuild it in three days,” the palpable evasion might lead us to doubt his 
sincerity. The gospel of John informs us that Jesus in reply to a similar 
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request returned a similar answer referring to the temple. The Jews were 
at that time in a condition of odious subordination to the Roman Empire, 
and were acutely sensitive on every point of national honor. The temple 
was the chief symbol of national glory ; and every undignified allusion to 
it was resented by Hebrew patriots, as American soldiers three years ago 
resented an insult to the “stars and stripes.” The evangelist explains that 
he did not refer to the sacred edifice, but was indulging in a play upon 
words. Whether such a pun was admirable, either for its wit or its wisdom, 
each reader will judge for himself; but the explanation could hardly have 
been satisfactory to the indignant Jews. Matthew and Mark seem to dis- 
credit the whole story. They say that it was related by perjurers as testi- 
mony against their master in the high priest’s court. It may possibly be 
replied that the perjury consisted in the substitution of “I will destroy” or 
“Tam able to destroy” for the simple imperative ; but let any one who is 
accustomed to legal trials and knows how difficult it is to ascertain the 
exact truth from the best of men, judge whether they could on that account 
have been candidly called false witnesses. In either case, the allusion to 
the destruction of the temple, as a part of a paltry evasion, remained the 
same insult to Jewish patriotism. 

4. Jesus appears, from the account given of him in the gospels, to have 
been a Transcendentalist rather than a Scripturalist. The disclaimer 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets,” is very far 
from saying that the law and prophets were infallibly inspired; and he 
straightway proceeds to quote indiscriminately for criticism the genuine 
Scriptures of his nation and their unscriptural traditions. Whatever con- 
flicted with his own conscience, e. g., the genuine Mosaic precept, “ An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” he set aside as unscrupulously as 
the believers in his supreme divinity now set aside his own precepts with 
regard to divorces and subsequent marriages. It would appear from John 
viii: 5, 6, that he was suspected of undervaluing the commandments of 
Moses, and that an attempt was made to draw something from him by 
which he might be stigmatized as an infidel; but the evangelist makes him 
shrewdly evade it. He appeals to Scripture by way of argumentum ad 
hominem. “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life.” But, in general, the Transcendentalist spoke with authority and not 
as the Scripturalists. 

5. The Scriptures furnish evidence that he was not exempt from the 
common frailty of human nature. I do not maintain that this is the wai- 
Jorm testimony of Scripture. There are several passages that speak of 
him as being without sin. If these passages mean anything more than that 
he was guiltless of any crime against the human law by whose forms he 
had suffered death, I leave their interpretation to other inquirers. His 
parable of the lord and two debtors, and his touching appreciation of the 
woman who loved much because much had been forgiven, could hardly 
have been expected from one who had learned nothing from similar experi- 
ence. But the most direct evidence is furnished by his answer to the young 
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man who came to him with the most important of all personal questions, 
“ What good thing shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” The young 
man having addressed him as “Good Master,” the appellation was so 
offensive to a soul knowing and deploring its own weakness that, before 
answering the question, important as it was, he burst out, “ Why callest 
thou me good? There is none good but one; that is God.” ‘Trinitarians 
avoid the evident inference by regarding Jesus as himself God; but Unita- 
rian semi-Trinitarians seem to say, “‘ There are none good but two; they 
are God and Christ.” With all respect for this latter class of men, and 
with the admission that in general they are likely to be better informed 
than any man who lived eighteen hundred years ago, I can but think that 
on this particular question Ae had the better opportunity to speak intelli- 
gently.* 

6. The gospels represent Jesus as having been controlled very much by 
partisan feeling, if not indeed by the spirit of bigotry. It is very improb- 
able that the characters of the Pharisees were wholly evil. The advice of 
their leading man, Gamaliel, as related in the fifth chapter of Acts, demands 
our unqualified admiration. After years of Christian apostleship, St. Paul 
regarded it as creditable to himself that he had been, and still remained a 
Pharisee. Yet I think it would be difficult to find any account of a single 
word of commendation ever spoken by Jesus regarding any member of the 
sect. He had nothing for them but hard words, denunciations, and threat- 
enings of woes. Indeed, it is exceedingly seldom, if at all, that his biogra- 
phers represent him as speaking a good word for any one not belonging to 
his own party. Where he could not see discipleship, he could see nothing 
but opposition, and therefore nothing worthy of ptaise. “He that is not 
with me is against me.” Consider with what peculiar significance Wendell 
Phillips might utter similar words. I neither pronounce this spirit right 
in both, nor wrong in both, nor do I deny that it may have been right in 
one, and wrong in the other; but I simply call attention to the apparent, if 
not real similarity of character. 

An anecdote is related of an eminent doctor of divinity to the effect that 
a skeptic in conversation with him once, censured the language which Jesus 
is recorded to have employed regarding the Scribes and Pharisees. The 
doctor opened a copy of the New Testament, and read the disapproved pas- 


* Why should we insist on the immaculate moral character of Jesus? There 
have been small generals who never lost a battle, and great generals who have lost 
many. If the grand result of his life was a triumph over selfishness and all the 
powers of sin, what matters it whether the crowning victory was or was not pre- 
ceded by minor defeats? Of what consequence is it whether he was born perfect 
or made perfect through moral and spiritual as well as physical sufferings? The 
persistent claim that in this respect his life was an exception to all human experi- 
ence, shows the influence of the old doctrine of the total depravity and utter horri- 
bleness and damnableness of human nature. He who related the parable of the 
lost sheep would hardly have cared to reckon himself among the just persons need- 
ing no repentance, over whom there is so little joy in heaven. 
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sages in a tone indicating sorrow and pity, without a trace of anger or ill 
feeling. Said the skeptic, “I never supposed that Jesus spoke those words 
in that way.” “And how do you know that he did not?” inquired the 
divine. It might be replied that soft words were probably accompanied 
with soft tones, and rough words with rough tones ; but I have quoted the 
anecdote mainly for the purpose of distinguishing with greater perspicuity 
a question that I do ask from one that I do mo¢ ask respecting the Scriptu- 
ral character of Jesus. I ask, was Jesus able to see anything but evil in a 
sect to which St. Paul was proud to belong? Whether the evil which he saw 
excited in him indignation or pity, is altogether another question. 

With the single exception of the occasion upon which he is said to have 
used the “scourge of small cords,” he is not represented as having em- 
ployed or wished to employ anything more severe than hard words. It is 
very easy for him to say that any one “doth commit adultery” who does 
not come squarely up to his standard of chastity ; but when a woman taken 
unquestionably in the act is brought before him, he does not wish to have 
her harmed. 

“Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me ;” for he wrote of 
me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words ?” 
Is there a single sentence of the Pentateuch so plainly referring to Jesus 
that those who do not acknowledge the reference, can be fairly and can- 
didly accused of not believing Moses ?* 

The Jewish feeling of national exclusiveness is represented to have been 
very weak in Jesus, if it existed at all. His remarks in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, and his parable of the good Samaritan, are evidences of a dispo- 
sition favorable to Gentiles. Yet his reply to the Syrophenician woman 
would indicate that he was not prepared to accept in full the doctrine of the 
equality of races ; and after his death, the thought of eating with Gentiles 
was shocking to the disciples who had been guided for years by his precept 
and example. It must be admitted that in reference to this question, he 
may not have occupied the position of a consistent radical. 

7. He is represented as having possessed remarkable facility of illustra- 
tion. His appropriate references to natural objects by way of simile or 
metaphor, are often characterized by an exquisite artistic beauty. 

8. His arguments would hardly in all cases stand the tests of modern 
logic ; though Matthew may have justly considered him as more than a 
match for the dialecticians of the temple. Starting from the undoubted 
premiss that God is the God of the living, he infers that he is not the God 
of the dead, and hence that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, must have been 
living when Moses heard the voice from the burning bush. The first infer- 
ence will not satisfy the rules for the conversion of propositions ; and the 





* It has been too common among the followers of Jesus to raise the cry of “ infi- 
del,” and to charge people with disbelieving Scripture, simply because the persons 
so accused did not accept the questionable interpretations of their accusers. Did 
Jesus set them the example? Would that they had followed his example in some 
other respects as closely ! 
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fallacy may be classed among the forms of iguoratio elenchi. Paul reasoned 
better when he asked, “Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not of the 
Gentiles, also?” Substitute for Fews and Gentiles, the words Jiving and 
dead, and what becomes of the argument of Jesus? The words from the 
bush may be fairly construed to mean simply, “I am the Being in whom 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob trusted as God.” An Israelite of David’s time, 
hearing a member of the royal choir chanting, “ Jehovah said unto my lord, 
sit thou on my right hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” would 
probably have been much surprised if he had been told that “ my lord” was 
any other than the warlike monarch himself; and it was by a rather violent 
interpretation that Jesus inferred that the Christ was not to be a descend- 
ant of the psalmist. It may be, however, that in arguing with Scriptural- 
ists, he was justifiable in using their style of logic ; and I think that Aris- 
totle did not always reason better. 

g. He was charged by some of his contemporaries of being a glutton and 
a tippler, and of keeping low company. He admitted that he “came eating 
and drinking,” and merely retorted that his traducers had called the ab- 
stemious Baptist a demoniac. A very slim defence, truly; but he may 
have needed no better. If he had suffered much from disease, it would 
probably have been mentioned. We may therefore infer that he was suffi- 
ciently temperate to preserve mens sana in corpore sano. The Scriptures 
make us pretty well acquainted with the character of his companions. 
Probably some of my readers would choose for intimate friends persons ot 
more culture and refinement ; but in other respects his choice will be gen- 
erally approved. 

10. The subject is very far from being exhausted. I forbear to do more 
than merely allude to his energy, his patience, his faith in God, his entire 
consecration to his “ Father’s business,” the warmth and faithfulness of his 
personal friendship, the breadth and depth of his earnest philanthropy. 
These and similar features of his character have formed the frequent staple 
of hymn and sermon, and there is no need that I should dilate upon them 
here. Suffice it to say that, whatever he may have been in fact, the evan- 
gelists have sketched for us the character of A TRUE HERO. 

How far the Scriptural representation of the character of Jesus differs 
from the truth, I do not undertake to say. On the one hand, his biogra- 
phers were his friends and partizans ; and on this:account we might sus- 
pect a concealment of his faults and an overestimate of his virtues. On 
the other hand, their descriptions could not have been superior to their 
conceptions ; and the faults in their own characters may have been pro- 
jected upon their delineations of their Master. If they were themselves 
tinged with bigotry, for example, they might have been expected to intro- 
duce that element into their portraiture of his character, however free from 
it he may have been. It may be that his true character was more nearly 
faultless than they have represented it. But if so, and even if the modern 
conception of Jesus possessing the highest moral excellence is but an accu- 
rate restoration of the original, it may still be asked whether the same fac- 
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ulties of mind that have been competent to restore, might not have been 
competent to originate as well. 

Whatever faults we may find in the evangelic ideal, it is certainly worthy 
of our devout admiration ; but who can say that it has only once been 
equalled? Who dnows that it has never been surpassed? Indeed, God 
alone knows who of all his servants has been most faithful and worthy. It 
is time that human audacity should cease to insist that any one of them 
stands highest in his inscrutable judgment. Yet the absolute estimate 
which most men are able to make of the true moral worth of Jesus, may fall 
far short of the reality. It does not make him less, that others may have 
been as great. The Chinaman who supposes that his native empire in- 
cludes the greater part of the universe, might yet be able, by study and 
travel, to enlarge vastly his absolute estimate of the empire’s extent and 
resources. So it may be that the true worth of human nature as developed 
in Jesus (and in many others as well) far transcends the popular estimate 
of the superhuman. 

The Scriptural Character of Jesus must also be noticed for what it does 
not embrace. Never a husband, never a father, never a magistrate, never 
a voting citizen, his childhood dismissed with scarcely a word, his partici- 
pation in the ordinary pursuits and duties of life limited to the question — 
“Is not this the carpenter ?” — how painfully meagre is his recorded life 
when held up as an all-sufficient model for universal imitation. I recollect 
an author who tells us to follow Christ’s example by doing as he would do, 
if in our circumstances. Ah! but ¢hat is not written in the gospels. Thou- 
sands of brave and conscientious men may have gone out to battle for free- 
dom in our recent war, in obedience to a King Christ who would also have 
enlisted in the army if he had been in their circumstances ; but they who 
died for hat Christ truly “died for an IDEA.” The true “ King and Lord” 
Christ of the Conservative Unitarians, whom I hope they actually obey, 
may be worthy to be their King ; but Ae is the result of what all the ages 
have contributed to our conception of the Perfect and Divine Man; and 
no Scripture shows him as specially incarnate in any human form. They 
are zot bound by Scriptural limitations. Not even the straightest Ortho- 
dox sect has failed to break some of his fetters. They may persist in hoist- 
ing the flag of loyalty toa Scriptural Jesus ; nevertheless they are all, in 
greater or less degree, participants in the rebellion. It is no peculiarity of 
the radicals that they will not have the Nazarene to rule over them. 


M. H. DOOLITTLE. 





Nort in an outer, arbitrary Will, 

But in Humanity itself, will now 

Be seen the Fates that round and fashion all 
Our little lives. 





THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 


A SECOND ARTICLE IN REVIEW OF “ECCE HOMO.” 
[Conclusion.] 


The crisis was now reached. For Christ’s persuasion of the divine per- 
sonality of man and of himself, needed the insight into how the essence of 
that personality was constituted in thought, and how it was to be realized 
in action. It involved the reconciling of an apparent contradiction between 
the most obvious premises of such a personality. This new and final ques- 
tion was now to be met. 

What supreme insight was to expiate the presumption, not to say sacri- 
lege, of assuming that the finite can put on the infinite? For Christ was 
assuming no less than this. Was he about to essay the impossible? On 
the one hand, his finite nature stopped the way before him, a reality appar- 
ently impregnable: it seemed to say, “7 am all,” for he knew that he had 
been born and was undoubtedly allotted to death. On the other, the infi- 
nite of spirit, as the necessary logical correlate of nature, filled his thought 
with a luminous reality in which the solidity of nature consumed away. 
How could these two, the seeming antitheses of existence, be reconciled in 
the thought, or united in the being, of men whose most inspired Seers had 


declared that “as the heaven is high above the earth, so are God’s thoughts 
higher than men’s thoughts, and His ways than theirs”? The real ques- 
tion was no less than this. No less than this would Christ have to answer 
for before men, if he persisted in the faith to which he had surrendered 
himself. 


And, in this crisis, Jesus comprehended the real peril of the situation. 
Not that he doubted the truth of his persuasion: that was assured to him 
by the witness of faith —by the self-recognition of the divine Conscious- 
ness, in the undertone of his being. But if that truth was to convince men, 
he saw that it must pass out of this instinctive stage into the demonstrative 
light of the logical consciousness ; it must solve these contradictions that 
had risen in his reflections, and endow him with a conviction above the reach 
of all human skepticism whatsoever, filling him with the “ peace which pass- 
eth the Understanding,” and abides in the eternal Reason. The dilemma 
which had risen in his reflection, he saw was present not only in the opin- 
ions of men, but far more intensely in their conduct. If, then, he needed 
to solve it in order to secure his own peace and person, much more was this 
necessary in order to his presumed office and work. The intensity with 
which he realized its existence, was so great that it drove him into solitude. 
In short, he passed into the first stage of the three-fold conflict which we 
have previously described. For the time being, he yielded to the abstrac- 
tion of Nature, severed himself from the converse of his first enthusiastic 
witness — from the companionship in which he had first credited his divin- 
ity, and withdrew from the haunts of men to the loneliness of the desert and 
of his individual mind, a prey to the conflict between his understanding and 
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his faith, —a prey to that sense of mere individualism which, from its self- 
assertion and its distrust of others, becomes the root of all selfishness and 
may well be personified as Satan, the slanderer. Under the influence of 
this mood, he felt the full force of the argument for Nature —for physical 
life and all its appliances —as the sum of man’s real being. 

Absorbed in this perplexity, he neglected the kindly needs of sleep and 
food, till hunger at length drove the argument of Nature home to its farth- 
est reach. The sarcastic reproach arose in his mind, “If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread.” It was as if he had 
begun to pass sentence upon himself in this wise: “Thou who hast ven- 
tured the impossibility beyond all others, boasting thyself divine in the face 
of thy finite nature, behold how thou art held in the bonds of that very na- 
ture thou hast discredited! See how that nature confronts thee with new 
impossibilities at every step. Hold, then, by that which thou art thus forced 
to acknowledge ; rid thyself of thy perplexity by accepting Nature as thy 
* real end; use whatever gifts may have allured thee to dream of divinity, for 
satisfying the physical wants which thou canst not escape ; and if thou hast 
any lesson for thy fellow-men, let it be to the same solid, practical purpose.” 
And here, the humane bearings of this suggestion gave it additional weight 
in Christ’s mind. In his own hunger; his sympathizing heart felt the hun- 
ger and want of his fellow-men. He felt their ceaseless struggle with the 
brute forces around them: what nobler charity could he bestow upon them 
than to devote himself utterly in this struggle, and become, perhaps, the 
founder of universal comfort, wealth, and external grandeur? Was not 
this, indeed, the solution of the whole dilemma? But he answered with 
decision: “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” That is to say, he saw that Spirit is 
the end of Nature, simply because it zs the presupposition necessary to 
account for Nature. He decided that man’s real being, since man could 
think the Unchangeable, lay in that very thinking. He declared that think- 
ing to be, in its ideal, the eternal thought of God himself. He therefore 
set Nature aside, and asserted Spirit as the sum of his own destiny and of 
man’s. 

Thus, in passing out of the first stage in the threefold conflict, he passed 
naturally into the second. The natural reaction from asserting Spirit to 
be the true universal, would, of course, be to assume the self-sufficiency of 
Spirit — its competency to realize itself within its own abstractness. If 
Spirit be the only valid good,— the mind in this stage would say,— if it be 
true that “on earth there is nothing great but man: in man there is noth- 
ing great but mind,” shall not man abjure Nature, and devote himself toa 
life of contemplation? Shall he not cut loose from the physical and practi- 
cal world, and, cleaving to that world of abstract thought which he assumes 
to stand over against it, expect in this way to realize his personal and social 
ideal? In such questions, Jesus met his second perplexity. If the divine 
kingdom which he had discovered in the world, was wholly spiritual, must 
it not be sufficient for itself? —ought he not to ignore all physical means in 
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attempting to aid its advance? Should he not, in short, seek it within him- 
self alone, and was he not, here in the wilds of Judea, apart from men, with- 
in its most real domain? It was thus that the Satan of the dividing and 
isolating individual instinct assailed him anew, tending to pervert his re- 
cent insight so that it should become fatal error. But the result to which 
his understanding now seemed to incline, was repugnant to his deeper 
instincts ; he revolted at the very solitude he had previously sought, and 
entered once more the streets of the Holy City. Still, so long as his ques- 
tion remained unsettled, it was in vain that he looked upon throngs of men. 
In the midst of the multitude, he was more alone than in the desert. At 
length, his moody walks about the city brought him one day to a lofty part 
of the temple. Here, in the proud spectacle of that city far outspread ; in 
the rugged strength of the surrounding hills, stretching to the distant hori- 
zon, and assuring the eye of endless horizons beyond ; above all, in the diz- 
zy height itself, threatening instant destruction to the too eager looker- 
down, Nature asserted itself in its most imposing forms. In the last of 
them, at least, Nature was unanswerable. As Jesus looked down from the 
perilous height, the dilemma of his understanding culminated, and by that 
very fact destroyed itself. He seemed to hear the voice which had taunted 
him in the desert, framing a fresh reproach out of the scene before him. 
“Tf thou be the son of God,” it said, “ cast thyself down ; for it is written, 
He shall give his angels such charge concerning thee, that thou shalt not 
at any time dash thy foot against a stone.” Or, as we may more fully ex- 
press it: “Thou who cravest the impossible, behold it is again before thee, 
awaiting thy conquering skill! Thou assertest that thy spirit, in which 
thou hast claimed deity, is thy only real being ; believe, then, in this Spirit 
utterly. If the spirit is so great a good, it should be the only good,—it 
should be equal to all thy emergencies — able to destroy for thee Nature 
itself. Why not, then, cast thyself down? The very forces that destroy 
others, should be to thee, according to thy boast, ministering servants, 
guarding thee from the most trifling of physical injuries. Thou fool! thou 
canst not throw off the supremacy of Nature: her yoke is on thee, whether 
thou wilt or not.” But Jesus answered, “It is also written, ‘Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.’” As if he had said: “I declared that man’s 
being was in Spirit rather than in Nature, and I now see how the saying 
stands good. God alone is the reality of all being. What makes the ap- 
parent might of Nature, is the irresistible might of His thought. Nature 
then, indeed exists as the form of His spirit, though that spirit is supreme 
over it. To contradict its laws is, therefore, to contradict His thought. To 
abjure Nature —to expect man to attain his idea apart from physical means, 
is to put the divine Personality itself on trial; or, (if it were possible.) to 
imperil the being of Him whose self-definition in Nature is inseparable from 
His existence.” 

Thus, the two great barriers to the realization of the divine kingdom 
which Jesus had discerned, disappeared before the perfect penetration of 
his thought, and the perfect unity of his character. He had fairly met the 
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two goblins of the understanding, namely: /Vothing but the finite is possi- 
ble for man, and Nothing but the infinite is real for man, and had fairly de- 
stroyed them. He saw them vanish into the truth that the finite exists 
indeed, but only in and for the infinite; the infinite is, indeed, the only 
reality, but only in and ¢hrough the finite. Nature and. Spirit were no 
longer mistaken as antagonistic self-existences, but that true Being ap- 
peared, which holds them in their due correlation. 

Accordingly, the third and last stage of the spiritual conflict naturally 
succeeded. We are told that a vision of universal empire now rose before, 
him who was born the son of a carpenter. Undoubtedly: for the Kingdom 
of God, as he termed the divine idea of man, was now no longer merely the 
dim, though sacred object of his faith; it was a shining certainty, whose 
conditions in thought he was able to define. Henceforth, the drama of his- 
tory was for him no hopeless tragecly, in which, on the one hand, men be- 
came the prey of the senses in various phases, from ritualism down to bes- 
tiality ; while, on the other, they were blindly striving to propitiate hostile 
supernatural Powers by fanatic or ascetic devotions. On the contrary 
through all such contradictory diseases of its growth, it revealed itself in 
full splendor and majesty, resistless, forever unfolding to a peaceful ideal. 
It appeared as a kingdom in no mere metaphor; but in literal and transcen- 
dent fact. For Jesus, in clear retrospect, and swift anticipation, beheld the 
progressive unaty of mankind emerge from its savage beginnings, erect 
itself into the magnificent spectacle of civilized nationalities, and finally 
expand into that “ Federation of the World” wherein Religion, Art, and 
Philosophy, by uniting in each man, were to establish the race in rational 
freedom, organized with institutions, and guarded by polity. But in the 
very fervor of this vision, there came upon him a new disturbance. This was 
not merely a dilemma of the understanding, but a doubt that assailed that 
moral cohesion, which had scarcely been involved in anything that had 
hitherto passed. Here Christ felt the deep undertone of those self-seeking 
desires whose more pronounced motions constitute the temptations of every- 
day men. The new issue was this: Was not the world-wide kingdom,— so 
Christ’s reflections ran — which now stood sure in the service of its natural 
instruments, and resplendent with its external results,—was not all this 
his —his by indisputable right of discovery? Was not the reality of it 
absolute, and disbelief in it necessary error; and since men, as he saw 
them in his day, whatever might be their unconscious sendencies, were still, 
far from the conscious recognition of their spiritual unity in that kingdom, 
should they not be summoned into it by his absolute authority ? Should he 
not, having attached certain men to his person by virtue of the magnetism 
which his superior insight and strength of character would give him, pro- 
claim himself the only liege lord, and establish a corporation whose author- 
ity, as representing his own, should not admit of question, but hold men in 
strict allegiance to him, limiting their consciousness of the divine kingdom 
to a sense of fealty alone? This was the same as proposing to accomplish 
the ideal of history, not by conviction of men from within, but by enticing 
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The Temptation of Christ. 693 
them with influences of temperament, or subjugating them by force of asser- 

tion from without. In other words, the very issue met in the first stage of 
the Temptation, was returning in a new, and far more dangerous form. 

The question was being raised, whether the manhood which Christ’s first 

insight had rescued from the slough of materialism, and which his second . 
had saved from the impotency of abstract spiritualism, should be handed 

back into the control of physical influences —influences, that is, belonging 

purely to space and time, and to a special place and period, namely to Pal- 

estine under Herod and Pilate. To have yielded this question would have 

been as if Christ had said to himself: “The true being which mankind are 

to seek, is indeed that in which Nature and Spirit are united; But Nature 

is the law-giver in it— Nature, as represented in me, Jesus of Nazareth, of 
such a stature and complexion, temperament, manners, and personal mag- 

netism ; belonging to such and such a year of the world, and walking about 

on such or such a strip of its soil.” Naturally, the new perplexity drew 

him again to the desert: he preferred to be out of the reach of those busy 
scenes which could only add zest to the appetite of ambition. 

There in the solitude, as he one day stood upon some great height of the 
hill-country, the prospect from which called up his now habitual vision of 
universal empire with surpassing power, it is not strange that, while his 
imagination was wrapt in contemplating the long line of nationalities, 
crowned with cities, and regal with their system of industries, arts, and in- 
stitutions maintained by the police of armies, the individual instinct should 
have spoken in him with a demonic emphasis, saying, “ All these things 
will I give ¢hee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Nor is it strange 
that the scene, so suited to the vision, should recall to his mind the steps 
by which he had become possessed of it so forcibly as to assure him that, if 
men were to share in his enthusiasm for this empire of the ideal, they must 
come to faith in it by the same rational conviction as he. He was therefore 
prompt to answer, “ Get thee hence: for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” In no sense, he de- 
clared, should the merely individual be reckoned as an end for man.. In no 
sense should it receive a whit of that homage which belonged really to the 
spiritual, or rather, to that God in whom both Nature and Spirit have their 
only real being. Truth was ¢hought — truth was attainable only through 
conviction: the kingdom of God as the realization of truth among men, 
must therefore arise in thought by conviction. To attempt maintaining its 
truth over men on the warrant of mere external authority, even the author- 
ity of him whose supreme insight first penetrated its depth, Christ saw was 
to degrade men into dullards or slaves, really exiled forever from the very 
kingdom into which they were thus forcibly summoned. He saw that his 
office in the world, so far as concerned his individual work, was to sink 
his mere identity out of sight, and to inspire enthusiasm for the divine per- 
sonality in man, not because it was Azs, but because it was ¢ruth. 

So ended the great representative conflict. If we should prefer to name 
it in the ethical phrases usually attached to it, we may unite these with 
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Christ’s favorite conception of the historic progress, and say that it was a 
temptation to treason against the Kingdom of God. For, had Jesus acceded 
to either of the abstract alternatives presented in its several stages, and 
persuaded men of the same, the necessary logical conditions of actualizing 
the Rational Spirit among men would have been sacrificed one by one, and 
the kingdom would have been betrayed. But throughout, Christ discerned 
the fundamental law of the kingdom, and was loyal to it. And by thus ex- 
periencing in his own person the shock of those contending abstractions 
which are the central force of all the collisions through which history has 
thus far fought its way towards its ideal form, he became the lawful, and 
competent First Counseller of the realm. That his experience, as we have 
now described it, had this universal scope, we may readily see by casting its 
now determined elements in the phraseology of civil history. For, in this 
dialect the dilemma of Nature and Spirit must be translated into the con- 
flict between Institutions and Ideas; while the whole turmoil of mankind 
has thus far consisted in struggles in which at least one of the parties 
engaged, (sometimes both,) has assumed one or the other of these correla- 
tives to be in itself the sole end of civil society. At one time, the conflict 
is between the party of the past and the party of the future,— the one hold- 
ing fast to institutions which the time has outgrown, as if they were a good 
in themselves ; the other, fighting against class-interests which the institu- 
tions embody. At another, it is between the party of ideas in wild license 
and the just defenders of the laws, which may be subject to revision, but 
will not be set at nought. But in all cases, the great danger to civilization 
is either that precedents, privileges, and constitutions will be maintained at 
the cost of principles and rights ; or else that idealists flushed with victory 
may destroy institutions as such instead of changing their form ; or, in an 
impudent disregard of the actual condition of the time, may remove the 
restraints necessary to secure liberality of conviction ; or, in visionary fatu- 
ity ignore the means that give society its dignity and force. Such are the 
mistakes which divide the world between Tory and Jacobin, Pharisee and 
Adamite. The one builds a wall of adamant from earth to sky in the path 
of civilization; the other cuts its sinews, and at the very best, reduces 
Christianity to that sickly meagreness which gives some pretext for the 
otherwise absurd saying of the author of Ecce Homo—“Some men in 
whom the Christian spirit has been strongest, have been among the most 
miserable of the race ; some nations have imbibed it deeply, and have not 
been led by it to happiness and power, but have only been consoled by it in 
degredation.” Now, the great need is, to discover the principles of due 
adjustment between ideas and institutions, such that the latter shall always 
be fluent to the former. And the completeness with which the Temptation 
anticipates the points in the social problem is seen in the fact that it meets 
this very need : for, in setting aside the notion of external authority in respect 
to truth, and recognizing the necessity of conviction, it provides for a com- 
monwealth regulated by the “common sense of most” — a commonwealth 
in which each individual realizes the idea of the whole, the idea of rational 
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freedom. It was precisely here that Jesus distinguished his method from 
those of all the wise beside him, and won the master place in the education 
of the world. All others had supposed that men could not be trusted with 
the privilege of conviction ; that, in the words used by our author as 
descriptive of Christ, “while it was the glory and dignity of some to feel 
nothing between themselves and God, to others it was given only to see 
God reflected in wiser and nobler spirits than themselves.” Hence they 
hid away their doctrines in imposing Mysteries, and always provided for an 
exoteric and an esoteric teaching in their schools. But Christ saw that 
each man must /ivd the divine in his own consciousness, not be éaugh# of it. 
In the heart of the solidarity he found and proclaimed the idea of democracy. 
In summoning all men to become the sons of God, he attributed to them 
the power to become so, as having the law of their birth, “not of blood, zor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
GEORGE Howison. 





FREE RELIGION. 


ERHAPS the one new feature of Anniversary Week in Boston the 
present year, was the meeting at Horticultural Hall, called by 


certain well-known gentlemen and ladies in the name and interests of 
Free Religion. It was an assembly of men and women of much intel- 
ligence. The invitation that shone on all faces was one of welcome 
to the freest and profoundest thought. Every countenance seemed to 
say “I covet your whole mind and heart.” This challenge was in no 
degree slighted by the different speakers, who indulged in the frank- 
est expression of independent views: indeed, so frank and free were 
they all as to provoke from some who failed to realize the entire free- 
dom of the hour, the charge of a want of proper courtesy in stating 
opposite opinions. We heard nothing which seemed to justify this 
feeling in the least. The occasion demanded the plain speech of free 
men and women. Any courtesy that did not include that would have 
been decidedly worldly, and contrary, as we understand it, to the 
whole scope and purpose of the meeting. 

We must regard this morning meeting, considering how such meet- 
ings usually go, as eminently successful. There was no dearth of 
thought ; no lack of earnestness ; no absense of enthusiasm. The 
large audience which crowded every seat, and the aisles also, cheer- 
fully sustained a four hour’s session. 

The meeting was organized by calling Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
to act as President, and Mrs. Caroline M. Severance as Secretary. 
Mr. Frothingham made an opening address in which he said: 
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“Tt has been said lately that the time for a new religious departure 
had come; that the old parties in Christendom had drawn within 
their lines; that doors enough were open by which people from 
the outside could go in, but no doors were open by which people 
from the inside could come out; the time, therefore, had come for a 
new departure. I say the new departure has already taken place. 
Egypt has by multitudes been left. The great exodus has long been 
going on. The various armies are on the march. Some are just lighting 
their first camp-fires ; some are just packing up their old luggage for 
the movement ; some have stepped into the Red Sea; others are on 
the other side. [Applause.] Some are just tasting the waters of bit- 
terness ; some have just plucked the herb which sweetens the waters, 
some are out among the sands, wandering about, tired, scattered, 
groping. Some are at the foot of the mountain, waiting to hear the 
trumpet ; some have heard the trumpet, and passed on. Some have 
gone beyond the wilderness, touched its utmost verge, and, ascend- 
ing to the high land are looking down upon the field before them ; 
others, again have gone into the field, have found the promised land, 
have brought back reports of the fruits and flowers and people there, 
and have measured their weapons with the oldest inhabitants. They 
find it a familiar land, —the promised land of the Lord,—the land 
which He originally gave to all his faithful children. They are at 
home there. These great masses of people, existing as masses, are 
to a large extent unconscious themselves of their own intellectual, 
philosophical, and spiritual condition. Some, as I have intimated 
in a figure, are organized, more or. less ; some are entirely disorgan- 
ized ; some are already beginning to crystalize by the touch of cir- 
cumstances, and have fallen within their lines. Some, understanding 
themselves very well, and their own position, are utterly at a loss to 
uuderstand the position of their neighbors, or to know how they are 
related to other masses of thinkers, of feelers and believers, who are 
out on the same general march. 

“Now it is believed that all these persons, however named, or de- 
clining to be named, however conscious or unconscious of their own 
position, have nevertheless started from the same centre, are headed 
for the same point; are moving along in a zigzag course very much, 
but still in generally parallel lines, are related to one another by cer- 
tain affinities of thought, feeling and purpose, which make them one 
in spirit and faith. 

“The Committee proceeding upon this hypothesis, which is justified 
to their own minds if not to ours, have said to themselves, ‘ Let us 
give voice, as far as possible, to all these different masses.’ We have, 
therefore, invited no one to speak here this morning who represents 
any organized sect—no Orthodox man, as an Orthodox man; no 
Unitarian, as a Unitarian ; no Universalist as a Universalist. We 
have called a man from the extreme left wing of the Unitarians : we 
have summoned another from the movement party of the Universal- 
ists. We have then looked over the vast multitudes of Spiritualists 
and selected the speaker, who we believed would render the most 
satisfactory account of that. The Friends could not be passed over, 
they had a woman whom we knew all would like to hear. We sent 
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for Lucretia Mott, and she came. The Progressive Friends were 
entitled to a hearing. We applied to the man who is most able to 
speak for their organization, Mr. Oliver Johnson, and he is with us. 
Then having satisfied the demands of Christendom, we have gone 
outside of Christendom. Religion is not Christian, religion is human. 
There is first Romanism, then Christianity ; there is Protestantism, 
and then Christianity ; there is Liberalism, and then Christianity ; 
there is Christianity and then there is religion; and so we have 
worded our invitation to ‘free religionists,’ not to free Christians. 
And we have gone out of the church, under any denomination. In 
Cincinnati there are societies of modern Jews —liberal Jews. We 
sent a missive to them and said, ‘Come, and we will give you an 
opportunity to speak for yourselves from the inside of your own body. 
Let us know what you think.’ Then there are ‘Come-outers,’ as 
we say ; intellectual men, able men, earnest men, devoted men, con- 
secrated men, who refuse to be called Christians at all. We said 
‘Let us hear from you.’ There are men who start from the spiritual, 
side, and interpret religion from the believing consciousness of man- 
kind. We have said, ‘ Let us hear from you.’ Then there are wor- 
thy men who are strictly universal, comprehensive, absolute, taking 
in everything by pure thought — the men of intuition ; and we said, 
‘Give us one of your men to speak for you.’ And we have asked 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to do that.” : 


At the conclusion of this address, he introduced in order the fol- 
lowing speakers : Rev. Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott, Hon. Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, Rev. John Weiss, Oliver Johnson, Rev. F. E. Abbott, 
D. A. Wasson, T. W. Higginson, R. W. Emerson. 

The full proceedings of this meeting are to be published in a 
pamphlet, which will be sent free, when issued, to all the subscribers 
of Zhe Radical. For this favor they will be indebted to the publish- 
ing Committee of the “ Free Religious Association.” 

The meeting in the afternoon was not so largely attended. The 
discussion turned mainly upon the question of organization, and re- 
sulted in the adoption of the following ; 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


I. This Association shall be called the Free Religious Association, 
—its objects being to promote the interests of pure religion, to en- 
courage the scientific study of theology, and to increase fellowship in 
the spirit: and to this end all persons interested in these objects are 
cordially invited to its membership. 

II. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his 
relation to other Associations. Any person desiring to co-operate 
with the Association shall be considered a member with full right to 
speak in its meetings ; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall 
be necessary to give a title to vote, — provided also that those thus 
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entitled, may at any time confer the privilege of voting upon the 
whole assembly on questions not pertaining to the management of 
business. 

III. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and six Directors, who together shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, entrusted with all the business and interests of the Associa- 
tion in the interim of its meetings. These officers shall be chosen 
by ballot, at the Annual Meeting of the Association, and shall hold 
their offices for one year, or until others be chosen in their place ; 
and they shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in 
their number between the annual meetings. 

IV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
city of Boston, on Thursday, of what is known as “ Anniversary 
Week,” at such place and with such sessions as the Executive Com- 
mittee may appoint ; of which at least one month’s previous notice 
shall be publicly given. Other meetings and Conventions may be 
called by the Committee, according to their judgment, at such times 
and places as may seem to them desirable. 

V. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of 
the Association by a majority vote of the members present, provided 
public notice df the amendment has been given with the call for the 
meeting. 


President. O. B. Frothingham. 


Vice-Presidents. Robert Dale Owen, Isaac Ames, Caroline M. Sev- 
erance. 


. Secretary. W.J. Potter. 

Assistant Secretary. Rowland Connor. 

Treasurer. Richard P. Hallowell. 

Directors. Isaac M. Wise, Frank B. Sanborn, Edward C. Towne, 
Charles K. Whipple, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Hannah Stevenson. 


Of course, this new organization pretends to be no more than the 
simple expression on the part of those who have engaged in it of 
their opinions as to the proper method for advancing some of the in- 
terests of Free Religion. They do not seek to organize or control the 
radical religious movement in America, — its very freedom precludes 
any such thought or effort, — but would contribute in their own 
way to the great work which summons all earnest men and women 
to take their places and help consummate the task of the Ages. 
There are those who do not regard the work which even such an or- 
ganization — free as it is in spirit and purpose — can accomplish, as 
within the category of movements that can achieve radical and solid 
results for the cause. But these do not fail to recognize the true 
spirit in which the organization is attempted. If they remain aloof, 
it is becayse that is their way ; and they believe it to be most in har- 
mony with the end which all are disposed to seek. Enpiror. 
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MOVEMENTS. 


OTHING is more promising than the growth of the free reli- 
gious sentiment throughout the country. We are constantly 
surprised with reports from neighborhoods whence they are least ex- 
pected, of small gatherings for conversation, or discussion ; men 
and women seeking information, striving to recast their old theory 
of the human soul, its relations and destiny. It is a movement of 
thought. When the people of any country are disposed to think, and 
of themselves to right what is wrong, there is to be found the best 
possible development of the religious nature of man. There is no 
worship of the churches so sacred or divine as this of a few souls 
met together, in simple unostentatious manner, to study the profound- 
est rules of life. No Bible, or Christ, is so competent to teach them 
as they are themselves. The legacy which Jesus left his disciples, — 
“ The Spirit of Truth,” — is theirs of right, and knows every way in 
the whole course of the great providence, and will lead them. 

We get brief reports of meetings in private houses, from different 
parts of the country. One writes from Iowa, —“ Last Sunday a num- 
ber of men and women met in my parlor. It was the fourth meeting 
of the kind we have had. It was perfectly free, and I think I never 
listened to a more frank expression of opinion on the subject of re- 
ligion, mainly turning on how it applied to daily social and business 
life. ‘There was no cant, but an earnestness that was very impressive 
touched all hearts. I need not add that many of the thoughts that 
were expressed are not at all in harmony with any prevailing Christian 
creed.” 

Another friend has written that at a similar gathering they have 
varied their exercises by reading from Zhe Radica/; taking in course, 
Samuel Longfellow’s recent lecture on “Some Radical Doctrines ” ; 
Samuel Johnson’s “ American Religion” ; and C. K. Whipple’s arti- 
cle, “ The Claim of Infallibility for the Bible.” 

Here in Boston, and in this section of the country, such gatherings 
are not of unfrequent occurrence. We hope occasionally to give a 
more extended report of some of them. We have no doubt but that 
these social, informal assemblies of the people are to constitute for 
the Republic the future sources of its religious power. Mazzini has 
said, “Italy is a Religion.” So is America. It is that or nothing. 
But to be such in fact there must occur this free, natural growth in 
the minds and hearts of the men and women who make up what we 
call America. It isa growth and an out-growth: an out-growth from 
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dependence on a foreign, imported method and thought, and a growth 
into the thoughts and methods that belong to free people inherit- 
ing so magnificent a continent and facing opportunities never before 
given to any race of men. 

EDITOR. 





PARAGRAPHS. 


IN every age some one commanding thought covers the whole 
ground and illumines it. As the people have eyes they will see ; 
as they have ears they will hear. Enough will see and hear to pre- 
serve it and transmit its force. The blind, such as belong in the 
order of development to an earlier period, are to be left to bide their 
time in some othersphere. One sees with what wisdom Jesus prayed 
not for the world, but for those the Father had given him, — such as 
could understand him. 


THE most fractical work any man can do is to aid his countrymen 
and himself in getting full possession of a great idea. It is better 
than bread. It makes bread sweet, and the life of the man the bread 
preserves worth preserving. Mazzini is a noble and notable example, 
greater than the King, his parliament, and the whole force of the 
Italian army. He gives Italy unity, by giving it the Idea of which 
Unity is born. The working up of details is the proper growth of 
the Italian people. The same is true, and has excellent illustrations 
in America. 


No people can get beyond their idea: character halts this side of 
it, below it, in every generation. It is only in some supreme move- 
ment of enthusiasm that the masses rise in action to the level of their 
inspired profession. Then, for the time, they are lifted out of routine, 
freed from old methods, and made to face a new order of things : 
then, nothing is impossible : it is with them, then, as it is always with 
God. But the average life does not sustain this character ; is with- 
out its omnipotence, because not feeling the force of its idea. 


Tue world has’ always a hundred petty squables for all who will 
engage : little fights on important questions, which are settled quick- 
est and best by having the small barkers to die off, loseing their 
breath that way. The genius of all great thought wins this world in 
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spite of bigots, self-righteous religionists, and moral bone-pickers. 
Let such alone to do their worst or best ; they come to an end of 
themselves. 


A CERTAIN amount of misrepresentation invariably accompanies 
every new step in the progress of religion. A stricter justice lops 
off some one’s profits. Every loss of this kind calls forth a curse. 
The curse takes all the forms human ingenuity, taxed to its utmost, 
can create. To misrepresent the gods saves the devil his reputation 
of being our best friend. 


Go the rounds of the churches and still for most part you get only 
this flat and threadbare egotism: “ We,” “Our,” “Us.” If it were 
possible for the churches to say “It,” they might be saved, and to 
some purpose. 


One would suppose that the object of having people born into 
another world, to live on, instead of really dying, would be to afford 
them in some way greater freedom or opportunity to better them- 
selves. But the common idea is that this new birth for most souls 
is to introduce them to a condition of eternal fixedness in torment. 
This looks very much like a waste of powder — and of souls too. 


Tuat providence has dominion beyond this life for mortals, and 
works on with perfect law and love for them, seems so natural and 
just a thing to contemplate, it is fair to repose on it with feelings of 


safety. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


WoMaAn’s WORK IN THE Civit War: A Record of Heroism, Patriotism, 
and Patience. By L. C. BROCKETT, M. D., and Mrs. Mary C. VAUGHAN. 
With an Introduction, by Henry W. Bellows, D. D. Illustrated with six- 
teen Steel Engravings. R.H. Gurran, 48 Winter Street, Boston. 1867. 
PP- 799- 

Those great campaigns which America carried on both in the hospital 
and on the battle-field, are still so near to the hearts of the people, that the 
title of this book is enough to raise a flood of recollections which explain it, 
and commend it too, quite warmly enough, without a word from any critic. 
Walking through the Common yesterday, sheltered from the east wind un- 
der the lee of a stalwart Colonel, we saw a squad of school boys drilling : 
their bayonets shone innocently as their eyes. Said the Colonel: “ The 
war has all faded out to that, but when I see that, or come across a scrap 
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of paper penned by a Lowell or Putnam in the old times of drilling and 
recruiting, it comes back with a rush, and I think of a hundred perils and 
difficulties.” So far off has the movement of the national life put those 
picturesque days, which thrilled us with all we have that is most noble and 
tender. And yet a hint is enough to restore the old sensations. In this 
respect the book before us is overpowering ; it is most affecting and elevat- 
ing. It affects us with its numerous stories of patience and womanly valor, 
its touches of pathos. We see our dead soldiers again. No Marc Antho- 
ny could be so eloquent to bid us count their wounds. It elevates us with 
its pictures of great difficulties overcome, of a tremendous struggle full of 
passions and excesses redeemed and glorified by the purest emotions of 
woman’s heart. 

The Country is threatened with a crop of monuments in stone and bronze. 
Already shafts and columns of atrocious design, and of common-place effect, 
unless a sense of the terrible in art may be said to lend some character to 
them, have sprung up at the call of local pride, to commemorate dear names 
and fix the memory of striking events. And more of them wait in models 
to devastate the purses and patience of a grateful people. We wish that 
not a cent more might be extorted even in the name of Abraham Lincoln 
himself: not, at least, until every school for Freedmen is put into working 
condition, and every project for the elevation of whites and blacks is liber- 
ally endowed. Then, if we must, we can injure our reputation with the 
brass of sculptors and house-designers. In the meantime, here is a book 
that isa monument. If every American had a copy, he would not care to 
see the public squares defaced. It seems to us that after his heart had 
melted over these wonderful pages, it never could be induced to harden 
into those perversities which bluster out-doors all over the face of the 
Country. 

Here are nearly a hundred biographies of women, with numerous sketches 
and many an honorable mention. Some of these beautiful souls were sac- 
rificed in the warfare which they undertook, not counting the cost. A great 

. many linger in broken health, bearing in their constitutions the scars of 
their great service. What anecdotes, what episodes of war, what thrilling 
moments, what beds of death and last words of inspired soldiers, illuminate 
these pages: a rubric of patriotism colored by the country’s purest blood ! 
And look at the faces of these women who have been selected to represent 
the infinite countenance of piety which brooded over our sorrows and tried 
to smile away wounds, misery, and death. Look at Clara Barton. How 
firm and resolute the face, how clear and far-looking the eyes, yet capable 
of so much tenderness ; how the form of the head refuses to suggest con- 
ceit, or the vanity which sometimes sought to make capital of charity. The 
whole look says, “I must insist, I must clamor for a place near death, I 
must hold these bloody outposts, for the sake of gentleness and sel f-forget- 
fulness, to bring these qualities to camp and entrench them in the midst of 
the soldier’s horrors.” Look at the pity in one face, at the shrinking youth 
in another, at the delicate reserve in this, at the purity, the womanliness, 
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the religiousness in all: and recollect what these qualities went to the front 
to brave, to that grisliest and most awful of the fronts of war, its rear-guard, 
namely, where the ambulance took up its agonized load, and moved it drip- 
ping and quivering into these women’s hearts! It is useless to try to 
describe the book. It is one of the new sacred Scriptures of America; the 
first which absolutely proclaims the superiority of the divine life over every 
form of doctrine. For here all doctrines became indistinguishable, and 
their sharpness melted in the breath of charity. Here all communions 
found themselves suddenly saved by being lifted into Love. 
J. Ww. 


Ecce Deus.— Behold God; here he is; look at him; observe this fea- 
ture and that point ; just see, what a superior God! Anyhow, “if he be 
not God, he is the Devil.”” So says the smartest (in his own opinion) of the 
showmen who have undertaken to travel the domain of modern literature 
with God on exhibition. The idolatrously inclined world is only in part 
prepared to have faith in the unseen presence of perfect Deity. There 
must be some idol for the superstitious, Christians as well as others. Jesus, 
Homo or Deus, is a first-class idol. ° Evangelical Barnums, with the lips of 
auctioneers, well-posted in all the “intuitions,” and “right smart” them- 
selves at a profound observation, make a good thing of exhibiting the idol. 
The great Invisible, who has condescended to reveal himself in one person 
in Ecce Homo, and in a second person in Ecce Deus, makes a deal of money 
by judicious pandering to the last phase of evangelical sentiment. The 
mystery of the literary venture, skilfully handled by the publishers, is almost 
as good as a miracle to make the books sell. Prodigious smartness, the 
showman style of working up every available point, a bold face put upon 
every weak case. This is what appears on every page of these new “gos- 
pels of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A single specimen of Zcce Deus will show the style of the performance: 
“We are bound to follow the historian into matters of fact. The historian 

. introduces a man, under the name of Jesus, who was begotten as no other 
man was ever begotten. . . . . The man who begins as no other man ever 
began, must continue as no other man ever continued. . . . . We have seen 

Jesus Christ had been the 
absorbing theme of all ages prior to his advent Christ must be more 
than a good man, or worse than the worst man. If he be not God, he is 
the Devil.” The historian, indeed! Matters of fact! Seen God in art 
in “ Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah”! God 
in the blood of the infant Jesus! God in the mere physical fact of concep- 
tion! In that and é# nothing else / Jesus the absorbing theme of all ages 
prior to his advent! No doubt; did not Bezaleel prefigure him, not to 
speak of Jonah and his whale, and many other explicit prophecies which 
every scholar must refer to the Lord Jesus of Mr. Ecce Deus? Besides — 
and here Mr. Auctioneer, who mzst¢ dispose of his wares, screams with the 
confidence of inspiration —“if he be not God, he is the Devil.” So much 
is Jroved in ten pages. Now, Mr. Infidel, just say if you dare that Jesus 
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Christ was the great original Devil, and we ’Il make theological mince-meat 
of you, and mix it with, as Watts has it, “the blood of damned souls.” 

Well, for our part, we had a good deal rather assert anything whatever 
of the character of Jesus than take the plunge into atheism and blasphemy 
which Zcce Deus invites us to take. We proclaim unhesitatingly a crusade 
against the vulgar superstition that the son of Mary was the God and Fa- 
ther of the universe. No more false conceit has had birthamong men. The 
man who can say of a fellow-man, be he common or uncommon, Behold 
God, has not acquired the first conception of pure religion. Intellectually 
he is just as much a heathen as any in the world. This foisting one of our- 
selves into the place of God, is the worst business to which we can put our 
hands. Away with the godless conceit; awa with the awful delusion. 
Trace, if you can with devout conception, the universal presence of God ; 
and find this even in the peasant who exalted himself as Messiah until the 
relentless will of heaven compelled submission in humility; but dare not 
to deny this presence, and, in place of it, to offer us three years of a man! 
It seems as if it might check even pious conceit to consider what a thing 
it is for men to make one of their own number God! Jesus was evidently 
aman; that is usually admitted. The evidence which can force the admis- 
sion of his godhead has not yet been invented. Until it is, it becomes every 
man to say God is God, whatever Jesus may be, and to God, in place or 
perfection, there is none that approacheth, save as He approacheth ail. 

E. C. T. 


4m 
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HONORING THE OFFICE. 


THE Free Masons wished to advertise their Order, and their mag- 
nificent, new Temple, just erected in the city of Boston. They had 
the wit to know that a United States President of any stripe in their 
possession would be a large card. They accordingly invited one. 
He came. He was drawn through the streets in a large open car- 
riage, by six horses. The people looked, saw themselves bowed 
to, right and left, and said, “ Why, it is n’t Andrew Johnson, after all. 
It is the ‘ Office of the President of these United States.’” So they 
tried to cheer that. The “Office” took occasion a number of times 
while in the city, to say, “ Accept my thanks for the generous manner 
in which I have been received.” 

Thus has Boston done its best towards honoring an Office. The 
President is jubilant and announces, “An era of good feeling has 
arrived. Two months agoI could not have gone so far North in 
safety. But now— behold!” 

The question remains, What has Boston done to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by striving to waive the man and honor the office? Do 
men of business deal thus with Bank Presidents? 





